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H E kind reception that has been given to 
* Seven Editions of this Pocket Volume, has 
encouraged the Editors to endeavour, by every 
necellary attention, to make it ſtill more worthy 
the acceptance of the Public. 


This book contains an account of all the prin- 
cipal places, commonly viſited by ſtrangers, in and 
about the Cities of London and Weſtminſter ; 
together with a conciſe and exact deſcription of 
every thing worthy notice in each place. 


To remove the general complaint, that the 
ſhortneſs of time allowed for viewing a great va- 
riety of articles renders it impoſſible to form a 
proper idea of what is ſeen, we have been aſſidu- 
ouſly careful to arrange every part of this book 
in ſuch plain and diſtinct order, that we can ac- 
company our readers through the ſeveral places in 
the ſame manner as they are ſhewn ; of which we 
hope to give them a general idea, and a particular 
direction for their choice of objects. 


But, ſhould the ſtranger be conducted through 
any place a different way from the common courſe 
of procecding, it will, in ſome meaſure, baflle 
our care and trouble. However, the peruſal of 
this book will not only give him ſatisfaction at the 
time of ſeeing the curioſities herein mentioned ; 
but, if read either before or after viewing them, 
will afford a recollection of every thing worthy to 
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be remembered. It will alſo direct him how to 
in admittance to each place; and where money 
is paid, the particular price 1s affixed. 


Our chief deſign is to communicate pleaſure or 
entertainment to our readers; which we mention 
in excuſe for not cenſuring ſome objects, where, 
perhaps, it might be necettary ; rather chuſing to 
cave every ſpectator to decide by his own good 
Judgment. 


We recommend our method of deſcribing, as a 
rule (as near as poſſible) for viewing, the ſeveral 
places herein mentioned. And, as the fancy of 
perions in whoſe poſſeſſion curioſities, &c. are, 
will ever produce alterations as to arrangement, 
&c. we flatter ourſelves, that all who poſſeſs a 
deſire of ſeeing whatever is antique, remarkable, 
or uncommon, will readily excuſe any inaccuracy 
of that nature that may occur in placing together 
ſuch a vaſt variety of ſubjetts. 


That the work may be more perſect, we have 
given the Fares of Hackney Coaches from ſeveral 
arts of London to the principal places mentioned 


in the book; and alſo tue Rates of Watermen on 


the Thares. 


The Plan of London, Weſtminſter, and Sonth- 
wark, is deſigned. not only ty thew the vaſt extent 
ef thoſe places, but as a directory to their ſeveral 
parte and to ſhew the ſituations of public bvild- 
ings: and to make it of greater uſe, it has the 
Fares of Hackney Coaches to the difterent Places 
of Public E::ter:zuument, &c. [DzxEtw's wy 
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and correct Plan of London, &c. may be had 
ſeperate, on canvas, and in a caſe for the pocket, 


price 28.] 


As the various ſubjects herein contained are uſe- 
ful and entertaining, and may enable thoſe who, 
perhaps, will never have an opportunity of ſeeing 
the Curioſities of London, to form ſome idea of 
them, ue hope this work will continue to meet 
with the ſame favourable reception from the 
Public as it has already experienced. 
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LONDON AND WESTNHNSTER. 


Of London. 


5 E. have not the leaſt ancient authority to 
1 w % attirm the exiſtence of uch a place as 
London beſore the invaiioa of Julius 
* Ragged, Cœſar; ſoon after which the Romans 
pitched upon the Thames as the mo cormmodious 
and ſafeſt harbour in Britain; and on the ſituation 
of this city, as the moſt proper and healthful part 
on its banks, to fix the ſeat of commerce, and com- 
munication with their ſtations in every part of 
their conqueſts upon the Hland. 

The boundarics of this Romen colony being 
very narrow, and it having no walls for its defence, 
the ancient Britons, under queen Boadccia, came 
upon and ſacked London, and maſſacred great part 
c its inhabitants. But the Romans afterwards 

B ſubdued 
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ſubdued their enemies, re- aſſumed theite 16. 
reſidence, and enlarged its limits. — 

London now began to increaſe in people, trade, 
and buildings. It became the envy of the Franks; 
who marched towards this city with an intent to 
plunder and ravage it: but in their attempt they 
were deſtroyed by the Romans. 

Having mg the deſtructive deſign of the 
Franks, they, or their better defence, ſurrounded 
this city with an impregnable wall, fortified with 
towers, and accefibie only by ſtrong gates. 

This city continued proſperous and ſafe till the 
incurſions by the Picts, Scots, Atticots, and 
Franks. Theodoſius the Elder came to their re- 
lief, and defeated thoſe combined enemies. 

The Romans being tired with the expence of 
men and money to ſupport the Britons againſt the 
Picts, Scots, &c. and for other reaſons, withdrew 
the whole Roman forces out of the ifland, and 
left the power of the nation in the hands of the 
Britons, about the year 425. | 

The Britons no ſooner obtained this liberty and 
the reins of government, but they hired an army 
of Saxons, to aſſiſt them againſt the Pitts and 
Scots. The Saxons ſoon after made peace with 
the Picts and Scots; then picked a quarrel with 
their employers, and ſeized upon their whole do- 
minions, deſtroving all by fire and ſword, and 
making chriſtianity fly before them. 

In the diviſion of their conqueſts, London fell 
to the ſhare of the Eaſt Saxons, under whom it 
ſoon flouriſhed in trade and commerce. Sebert, 
king of this diviſion, reſtored London to chriſ- 
tzanity ; and made it a free city, by granting the 
mnhabnznts certain franchiſes and — * 
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Sebert dying, and his three ſons profeſſing 
themſelves Pagans, the Londoners returned to 
their idolatry ; in which they remained till the 
year 653 ; when Segbert, king of tlie Eaſt Saxons, 
embraced the Chriſtian faith, under whom Chriſ- 
tianity was again reſtored to London. 

The Saxon Princes had not long divided the land 
amongſt them, before they were at war with each 
other; and they all fell under the power of Egbert, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, who dignified London 
with the ſeat of his royal preſence, A. D. 819. 

In 849 the city of 9 — was ſacked, plunder- 
ed, and burnt, by the Danes. In 851 they re- 
turned and wreaked their ve:geance upon the re- 
mains of the city; but they were met, and moſt 
of their troops cut to pieces, by king Ethelwulf. 

This city was again plundered by the Danes in 
870, in which they took up their winter quarters, 
and made it a place of arms. From this diſtreſs 
it was delivered by king Alfred, who re- built its 
walls, &c. | 

About 896 they began to build their houſes of 
ſtone and brick, which before were of wood. 

In the year 993 the Danes laid ſiege to London, 
and obtained 16, 00 l. to withdrew their forces. 
They were belore this city again in 1013; the 
Londoners detended themſelves vigorouſly under 
king Ethelred II. and obliged them to raiſe the 
ſiege : but were ſoon after obliged to capitulate to 
the Daniſh king, and Ethelred was forced to fly. 

Swaine, king of Denmark, being in poſſeſſion 
of London, exacted large contributions. But 
upon his death, in the year 1014, Ethelred was 
re-called, and received into London. 

The Danes were again maſters of London in 
1016; and in 1917 Canute, their king, was 
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exowned therein king of all England. They con- 
tinued in poſteſſion till 1042, when the Saxon 
Line was reſtored in Edward, ton of kitg Ethelred, 
who was recalled from Normandy. 

Edward the Confeſſor confirmed al! their anci- 
ent pri. 0e . And {yon alter his death the Lon- 
doners Covered the weys of their city: gates to Wile 
Iam the Conqueror; who began a goou form of 
SEO ELEMant 

vince his time, London having greatly increaſed 
in Lee, Ha” ipation zud conzmerce, ricnes and 
number of inh..bitzants, its govermncnt has alfo 
been greatly improved * enlarged. 

This cid) has ah Ways been the chief ſupport of 
the crown, and of the conſti:ution of tlie nation 
when attacked by arbitrary power. But their 
riches have cauſed them to be made the tools of 
the ſtate; for we nnd ſeveral charters, grants, &c. 
paſſed! in their favour by the Conqueror's ſucceſſors, 
for which they paid vcry dear; and thoſe fre- 
quently taken from them, to exact large ſums of 
money for their redemption. So that no city had 
ever more privileges, nor paid fo dearly for them. 

From the foundation of this city to the preſent 
time it has ſuffered greatly by fire, having becn 
ſeveral times almoſt totally deſtroyed : and it has 
been viſited by plagues, &c. par ticularly one in 
1665, by which 68,596 perſons died; and by the 
great fire in 1666; as you will tee under our ac- 
count of the MoxumgxT. 

Before the dreadful fire in 1666, this city was 
wholly inelegant, inconvenient, and unkealthy ; 
of which latter we have melancholy proots in hit 
tory; and which it is reaſonable to imagine pro- 
ceeded from the narrownels of the ſtr cets, and the 
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ſtrange projections of the be dings, Wiz con- 
fined | 1 1 air: this, and UE want ot weder, 
was the cauſe of many a peſtilent al 1 ;rcor, ter 
the above conflagration, a new oy aso on the 
ruins ot the old, in whien the huner 1nconvent- 
endcies were removed, and wich made ampli 
amends for the loties ſuſtained br ndividuals. 

London, as it is now ſituated ind extended, is 
bui't on the gentle aſcent of a hill, on tie north 
ſicle of the Thames, in latitude $51 des. 31 min. 
about bo n. i es from the ſca, on a iich aid — 
tital foil, ndins with well-w2t cred {pring 
and plenty pr" al neceſſaries of life ; ina cem DE: 
and wholeſoine air, and in the center of trade a. ad 
commerce. 

The form 1 of J. ondon, Weiminiter, and Scuth- 
wark, comes pretty NEAT an oblong ſquare. Its 
len: "th, frm eaſt to weit, 1s about ſeven miles rid 

a halt, from Poplar t. Liyde-park Corner. The 
greateit breadth 1s thice miles. And the circum- 
ference almoſt 18 miles; but if we include the 

villages which by increase of buildings are e joining 
the metropo is, it may be reckoned above zo mites. 

This city is the ſeat of liberty, and the encdu— 
rager of arts. Here is the center of trade; it 
being intimately connected with all the countries 
in the kingdom; and from hence every part of the 
world receive many different commodities, for 
wauich they make ſuitable returns. The mops of 
London and Weſtminſter are noble, elegant, and 
well-ftocked. For the conven.cnce 'of the poopie, 
about 1000 hacxney coaches are daily plying in 
the ſtreets; and many ſedan chairs. 1 heſe coaches 
are regulated by commiffioners; Who, as well as 
any jultice Of le Peace, have a power to puniſh 
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them, if they behave ill, or exact more than their 
fare. {| See the Commiſtoncrs li of fares at the bottom 
of cur map. | 

The nuanber of ſquares, ſtreets, courts, paſ- 
ſages, and alleys, amount to about 7,200. And 
here are 33 public markets. 

It is fard, that 700,200 ſheep and lambs, and 
100,90 head of cattie, beſides a proportionate 
quantity of hogs, pigs, poultry, fiſh, &c. are 
veariy conſumed in London. The inhabitants are 
well typplicd with good and wholeſome water from 
the Thames, and the New River. 

Besides the cathedral of St. Paul's, and the col- 


Ieoiate church at Weſtminſter, there are 123 pariſh. 


churches. And the chapels, &c. are nearly as 
toilow : 9 chapels of the eſtabliſhed religion; 
15 French proteſtant, 16 belonging to the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Danes, &c. 33 Baptiſt meetings; 
35 Independant meetings; 49 Preſbyterian mect- 
ings; fix Quakers, 19 Popiſh chapels and meet- 
ing-hovſts, tor the uſe of foreign ambaſſadors, &c. 
and four Jews ſynagogues.— So that there are 383 
places for religious worthip, without reckonin 

thoſe in the 23 out-pariſhes, included within the 
bills of mortality. 

London is a city and county of itſelf, in Mid- 
dleſ e; and is under a good and regular, civil, 
eccleſiaſtical, and military government. There is 
ſcarcely any wall remaining about it. Its ſtrength 
is in the number of its inhabitants, which are com- 
puted at near 1,200,200, being more than a ſeventh 
part of all the people in England. As the metro- 
polis of Great Britain, it ſends four members to 
parliament. 

The principal ſtreets are moſtly level, long, and 
weli built. At the weit end of the town ace 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral large and elegant ſquares; which, with the 
many improvements 1n ſtately buildings, and pub- 
lic edifices, pavements, &c. dailv diſplayed through- 
out London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark, together 
with the method of lighting the itreets, and remov- 
ing every obſtruction to a tree c:rculation of air, 
has made London, in point of beauty, conveni- 
ence, and elegance, what it is in wealth and com- 
merce---the glory of the iſland-- the admiration of 
every ſtranger- and tlie firſt city of the world! 


— .. — — 


Of the New River. 


Y an act of queen Elizabeth, the citizens of 

London were empowered to cut and convey a 
river from any part of Middleſex or Hertfordſhire 
to this city ; limiting the time for performing it to 
ten years: but it was not begun in her life-time, , 
King James granted them the like power, without 
limiting any time for compleating the fame. This 
great undertaking was at laſt attempted by Sir 
Hugh Middleton, in 1608; and, after encounter- 
ing many difficulties, expending vaſt ſums, and 
exerting great reſolution, he happily compleated 
it in about five years. 

The river riſes from a ſpring at Amwell, near 
Ware in Hertfordſhire ; from whence it is brought, 
in a cut of about 80 miles, through windings and 
turnings, in a continual ſtream, to Iilington, north 
of this city. At Iſlington it is reccived into a large 
reſervoir, or head; and from thence diſperſed in 
pipes througli great part of London. 


Sir 


8 NEW RIVER. 


Sir Hugh Middleton was ruined by the execu- 
tion of this proe:t; and the river became the 
property of a Cvinpany. 

On a heignt a liitle to the north of the lead, is 
another reſervoir, which is ſupplied with water 
from the head by means of an engine; from 
whence it runs to various places that the head had 
not the power of ſei ving. 

In time the original ſource of water was found 
inſuthcient to ſipply the increaſe of London; and 
parliament granted the company power to obtain 
zn additional quantity of water from the river 
Lee; which enables them fully to ſuppiy the wants 
of the city. 

The company conſiited of 72 ſhares, at about 
the value of 1091. each. But their value bas in- 
creaſed ſo much, that they have ſo d for nine and 
10,0001. a ſhare. Thirty-ſix of theſe ſhares are 
called king's ſhares, and are ſubiect to the payment 
of a grant of ;cul. a year, made in the reign of 
James I. 
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Of the River Thames. 


T 18s noble river, which, for breadth and 

depth, for a gentle and extenſive courſe, good 
navigation, great ſource of wealth, and whole- 
ſome water, is juſtly ſtiled the fineſt in the world, 
takes its riſe from a ſmall ſpring near tlie village of 
Hemble, a little to the S. W. of Cirenceſter, in 
Glouceſterſhire, and runs caſtward, under the 
name of the Iſis, to Lechlade, where it becomes 
navig ble 
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navigable for finall veſſels. Here it receives the 
river Coln, at about 138 miles trom Lo: dou. 
From hence it continues its courſe N. E. to Oxterd, 
FRET 5 — the Charweil. From Oxiord it 
PIoce E. to Abingdon, and fo to Dorcheher. 
Thame at Dorcheſter, it runs by Wal- 

Ungtard to Rewiing, Flowing through Berkthire 
and Biking) aſl: e, it viſits "Marlow a nd Wind- 

{or ; and from thence comes E. by Richmond and 
Brentterd to London; wore, divi iding the coan- 
ties of: Sorry and Aid eiex, Rent and 1 ex, it 
continues the fame courle to the lea, receiving the 
Medway near the movuta of it: its hole ccarſe 
being above 299 mics. 

Ti here arc ſeveral handfome bridges over this 
great river: that ot London, Black- fr. lars, and 
Wetminfer, we have particularly deſcribed. 

The higheſt tides fow up this river almoſt to 
Ning zſton, about 80 miles, in four hours; and are 
eig! it hours in returning again to the fea. It 
flows twice in 24 hours, and the difference of nigh 
water in each tide is bout 24 minutes late time. 
Every tide brings in a freh number of ſuips from 
all parts : : ſo that it may "i ſaid, the riches of th 
wor'd are always flowing into the river I hames. 

It is a commodious river for commerceæ, and 13 
continunlty tilled with ficets fails; g to or tr tt the 
moit diftant climates. In it are abundance of ex- 
ceilent fiſh : for the preſervation of hic hn, and 
for the wuintenance of the rights and privileges 
of the river, certa.n wiſe and pri wacnt laws have 
been made, and placed under Ge jaritc;ot ion of 
the lord man or. 

The courſe of this river is through a country 
which furniſnes every idea ot opulcacc, tertility, 

and 
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and rural elegance. meadows covered with herds, 
and rich gratis; gentle rifings, and han ins woors ; 
and adorned w:th palaces, magnificent cats, and 
beautiful villa, &c. I: ibort, its bands are full 
of native ſoftneis, much nuproved by art and cul- 
tivation. 

O. the btan!.s of tue Friacs downwards, are 
manꝝ large docks and yar v7 build.ng the king's 
and merchants ſhips, veins paces for building 
boats and T;ghters. 

Towards the center of tb:finefs, a vaſt number 
of barges and boats are con antly paſſing. And 
the watermen are under certain reguiatiovns as to 
farcs, &c. 


Ti fellexoing Fares of Watermen upon the Thames 
@e taten from the New Rates appointed i the 
Lerd Miryor and Aldermen, and /&:cd by 
his Majefti's Privy Council, 1785. 

From London- bridge to Graveſend; oars 6s. with 

company gd. each perſon. 
to Woolwich; oars 35. company sd. each. 
5 Blachwall; oars 28. 6d. comp. 4d. each. 
to Greenwich; oars 2s. ſcullers 1s. zd. 
with coinpany 4d. each. 
to Depitcrd; cars 1s. 6d. ſcullers 1s. with 
company 3d. each. 
to Limchouſe, or Ratc:ifi-croſs; oars 18. 
ſcullers 6d. | 
From New Crane, and all below ss far as Lime- 
houſe, to Greenwich or Depttord ; oars 1s. 1c. gd. 
From London-bridge, on either fide above the ſaid 
bridge, to Somertct-houſe and oppolite ; 
oars od. ſcullers zd. 
to Weſtminſter ; oars 1s. ſcullers 6d. 
From 
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From Blackſriars- bridge, or any of the ſtairs above 
the ſaid bridge, to Weſtminiter; oars gd. fc. 4d. 
From London-bridge, or any of the ſtairs below 
Somerſet-houſe, on either fide, to Lambeth or 
Vauxhall; oars rs. 6d. ſcullers gd. 
From Somerſet-houſe, Hungerford, Whitchall, or 
Wen minſter, to Vauxhall; oars 18. ſculiers 6d. 
From Blackfriars, or Temple. ſtairs, to Lambeth; 
oars 8d. ſeuilers 4d. 
From London-bridge, or any of the ſtairs above 
the ſaid bridge, to Chelfea, Batterſea, 
and Wandſworth ; oars 28. 1culicrs 18. 
with company 4d. each. 
— — to Putney, Fulham, r Bern Elms; oars 
28. 6d. with company sd. each. 
to Hammerſmith, Chiſwick, Barns, and 
Mortlake ; oars 3s. with company 6d. each. 
to Brentford ; oars 3s. 6d. with comp, 6d. 
to Iſleworth ; oars 4s. with company 8d. 
to Richmond; oars 4s. Hd. with comp. 8d. 
to Twickenham and Tide-end-toun; oars 
ds. with company 9d. each per ſon. 
to Kingſton, or Hampton-court ; oars 6s. 
with company, to Kingſton gd. to Hamp. IS. 
to Hampton-town, Sunbury, and Walton ; 
oars 7s. with company is. each per ſon. 
—— to Weybridge and Chertſey; oars 10s. 
with company 1s. 3d. each perſon. 
—— to Staines ; oars 12s. with compa. 1s. Hd. 
to Windſor ; oars 145. with companx as. 
Over the water directly, in the next boat, from 
Limehouſe to Vauxhall, and upwards; ſcullers 
fare 2d. with company 1d. each perſon. 


No more than fix perſons to be taken as a fare 
from an of the above places. 


The 
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The Tower of London. 


HITS fortreſs is ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the 
citv of London, near the bank oi the Thames. 
Tt was anciently a royal palace, conſiſting of no 
more than what is now called the White Tower, 
believed to have been built by Julius C far. In 
1076 it was enlarged and ſtrengthened by William 
the Conqueror, by wax of detenc e, and to over- 
awe the Londoners. William Rutus, 1998, laid 
the foundation for a caſtle (which buildi ing was 
not finiſhed tiil the reign of Henry I.), and ſur- 
rounded it with walls, and a broad and dec Þ ditch. 
Henry III. in 1240, ordered a ſtone gate, bul- 
work, and other additions, to be made to this for- 
treſ=; and the ſquare tower to be whitened, from 
whence it was called the White Tower. Edward 
III. built the church. In 1465, Edward IV. 
greatly enlarged the fortifications, and built the 
Lions Tower, for the reception of foreign beaſts, 
birds, &c. preſented to the kings of England. In 
tne reign of Charles I. 1638, "the White Tower 
was rebuilt. James II. bega n the Grand Store 
Houſe e, Which was finithed be! king William; who 
a ſo erected that noble room calied the Small Ar- 
mary. Since his time a number of additional 
buildings have been made to it: fo that at preſent 
it hs tac appearance of a town 
The Tower, which is not a place ot great 
ſtrength, is parted from the 'Phames by a narrow 
ditch, and a commodious whert, wir which it 
connected by a draw-bridge, for the convenience 
of nuns and recelving aumnunttion, and naval 
and military ſtores. 
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On the wharf is a goble platform, mounted with 
dr pieces of heavy cannon, on carriages, which are 
fired on ſtate holidays; and, in war time, when 
any glorious victory atten«ls his majeity's arms. 

The wharf is divided from the ſtreets, at each 
end, only by a gate, which 1s opened every day at 
a certain hour, and all perſons have a free paſſage. 

There 15 an entrance for foot - paſſengers into the 
Tower over the draw-bridge. Here is a water- 
gate, called Traitors-gate, having been uſed for 
conveying of traitors and ſtate priloners to and 
from the Tower. Over thts gate is a building, at 
each end of which are two baſtions, or round 
towers, with embraſures for pointing cannon. In 
this building are the water-works for ſupplying the 
Tower, the infirmary, and a mill. 

The Tower 1s governed by the conſtable of the 
Tower, who, at coronations and other ſtate cere- 
monies, has the cuſtody ct the crown and other 
regalia. Under him is a lieutenant, deputy-licu- 
tenant commonly called governor, tower-major, 
gentleman- porter, yeoman - porter, gendleman- 
gaoler, four quarter-gunners, and forty warders. 
The warders uniform is the fame as the yeomen of 
the guards; their coats having large ſleeves and 
flowing ſkirts, made of fine ſcarlet cloth. laced 
round the edges and ſcams with ſeveral rows of 
gold-lace, and a broad-laced girdle round their 
wailtzs, On their backs and breafts is the king's 
fiiver badge, repreſenting the thiſtle and rutc, on 
which are the letters G. K. Their caps are round, 
flat at top, and tied about with bands of party- 
coloured ribbands. Here are many other inferior 
Cilicers, and a battalion of foot- guards on duty. 

The principal entrance to the Tower 1s to the 
weſt, which is large enough to admit a carriage, 

. alter 
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aſter paſſing an outer gate and a ſtone bridge built 
over the ditch. 

Ihe gates are opened in the morning with the 
following ceremony : The yeoman-porter, with a 
ſcrjeant and fix men, goes to the governor's houſe 
for the keys; having received them, he proceeds 
to the innermoſt gate; paſing which, it is again 
ſhut. He then opens the three outermoſt gates, at 
each of which the guards reſt their ſirelocks, while 
the keys pals and re-pals. On his return to the 
eee gate, he calls to the warders on duty to 
take in king George's keys; when they open tie 
gate, and the keys are placed in the warder's hail. 
At night the ſame formality is uſed in ſhutting the 
gates: and as the yeoman-porter, with his guard, 
is returning with the keys to the governor's houſe, 
the main guard, with their officers, are under arms; 
who chalſenge him with, Who comes there F he an- 
ſwers, Tor #eys : the challenger replies, Paſs keys. 
The guards, by order, reſt their firelocks ; and the 
yeoman-porter ſays, Ge! ſave ting George ! the ſol- 
diers all anſwering, Amer. He then goes on to the 
governor's houſe, and there leaves the keys. After 
which no perſon can go in or out without the 
watch-word for the night ; which is the ſame, in 
the ſame night, in every fortified place in his ma- 
jeity's dominions ; 2nd which is a ſecret that none 
but the proper officers on duty are acquainted 
with. Should this happen at any time, the word 
is communicated from or to the governor through 
the ſoldiers on duty; and the yeoman- porter mull 
attend, with all the fore-mentioned ceremony, to 
conduct the perſon in or ot of the Tower. 

Within the walls. a platform, 70 yards in 
length, extends in the faire direction with the 
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built I wharf, called the Ladies Line, from their reſorting 
here in ſummer. It is ſhaded with a lofty row o 

th the WW trees, and has a delightfu] 8 of ſhips, boats, 
vith a Wl &c. paſſing on the Thames. You are led to this 
houſe WW walk by a flight of ſtone ſteps on your right hand 
>ceeds after you have paſſed the principal entrance. And 
again on it you may go almoſt round the walls of the 
es, at WF Tower. In your way you will paſs three batteries: 
while WW the Devil's Battery, having a platform mounted 
to the WW with ſeven pieces of cannon, five only on the bat- 
uty to tery ; then the Stone Battery, with eight pieces of 


n tie ¶ cannon ; and next the Wooden Battery, with fix 
s hail. W pieces of cannon ; all nine-pounders. 

ng the The principal buildings are : the Church, the 
guard, W White Tower, the Offices of Ordaance, of the 
houſe, © Mint, of the Keeper of the Records, the ſewel- 
arms; ¶ office, the Horſe Armory, the Grand Store-houſe, 


he an- the New or Small Armory, the chief and inferior 
i keys. Noflicers houſes, and the Barracks for the ſoldiers. 
nd the ¶ State priſoners are kept in the warders houſes. 
he ſol- The White Tower is a large, ſquare, irregular 
| to the WW building, the ſides being all different, and is ſitu- 
After ¶ ated in the center of the Tower. On the top are 
ut the ¶ four watch-towers, not built alike; one of them 
me, in Wis uſed as an obſervatory. This building has three 
us ma- ¶ lofty ſtories; and beneath are Ws commodious 
it none vaults, uſed to keep ſalt petre in. In the firſt ſtory 
nainted Ware two grand rooms, one of which is a ſmall ar- 
e word Emory for the ſea-ſervice, and contains various ſorts 
hrough Hof arms, curiouſly laid up, which would ſerve up- 
r mult Fwards of 10,000 ſeamen. In the other room, in 
Ny, to cloſets and preſſes, are abundance of warlike tools 
and inſtruments of death. Above theſe are two 
rds in other floors; one uſed to keep arms in; the other 
ith the arms and armourers tools; ſuch as chevaux de- 
 whart, OS C 2 frize, 
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frize, pick-axes, ſpades, &c. The uppcr ſtory 
contains matches, theep-ikins, tanned hides, &c. 
And in a little room, called Julms Cæſar's Chapel, 
are kept records concerning the uſages and privi- 
leges of the place. The models of all new-in- 
vented engines of deſtius tion, which have been 
preſent ed to governmen, are kept in this tower. 
On the wy is a large celiorn, filied from the 
Thames, by the water-engine, which ſupplies the 
92 Ari n with water in times of need: it is ſeven 
tect Oc Ds nine Dro d. and ſixty in ength. 

The int includes one third-part of the Tower, 
there being 12utcs for all the officers employed in 
the « OM, ge. 

Tue Grand Store houſe is north of the White 
Tower, a noble building, 34; feet long, and 60 
feet broad; began by [a nes II. and finiſhed by 
king William. It is built of brick and ſtone. 

the jewel-ofice is a little to the eaſt of the 
Grand Store-houſe; a dark and ſtrong ſtone-room. 

The Horſe-armory is eaſtward of the White 
Tower, a plain, convenient, brick buildin 

The contents of theſe places are fully de fri bed. 

The Keeper of the Records olhce is oppoſite the 
Platform, it may be known by a fine carved ſtone 
door-caſe. The rolls [rom the time of king John 
to the beginning of the reign of Richard It are 
kept here, in 56 wainſcot preſſes. Theſe rolls and 
records contain the ancient tenures of land in 
England, the original of laws and ſtatutes, and 
England's right to dominion over the Britith ſeas, 
&c. Kc. : 

Having gone through the buildings, we ſhall 
now procecd to a delcription ol the cut ioſitie 
therein ezhibited. * 
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TOWER OF LONDON. rp 
OF THE WILD BEASTS, &c. 


Price Six-perce each Perſon. 


The wild beaſis and birds preſent themſelves firſt, 
As you enter tie outer gate, you tet the figure of a 
lon againit a wall, and another over the door: 
here you ring, and being admitted, you are ſhewn 
a number of dens, containing a noble collection 
of wild creatures. ü 

Sometimes they are all occupi-d by beaſis and 
birds ; at otlier times many of them are empty, 
by death or removal: thus, by the frequent intro- 
duction of nc. comers, no laiting account can be 
given of them. We will therefore take notice of 
wiat they co:mmonly coniiit of, give an actount of 
the behaviour of ſome which have been kept here, 
and leave the keepers to deſcribe the preſent inha- 
bitants, and to teil thew names, &c. 

They commonly conſiſt of lions, lioneſſes, pan- 
thers, wolves, tygers, leopards, bears, tyger-cats, 
baboons, Muſcovy-cats, monkevs, apes, jackalls, 
raccoons, hyenas, eagles, &c. 

The following accounts of the behaviour of for- 
mer inhabitants have been related by their keepers: 
That a hon and lioneſs were bred in the Tower, 
one named Nero, the other Nancy; the former 
lied to the age of 10, and the latter to 20 years, 
and were reared with great care and expence. That 
the female was never quite familiar; but that th. 
lion was remarkably fo: for, faid he, a carpenter 
once came to repair His lower apartment; the man 
would not enter it, till the keeper ſecured the lion 
above.” The keeper went into the upper apartment 
with the lion, aud while they played together, the 

| C 3 Cai penter 


ol Spain, as it was itiled by Philip II. 
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carpenter went to his work; and when he had 
done, he perceived both the 4 * and lion ſleeping. 
Calling to wake the man, the lion reared his head, 
looked at the carpenter, threw his paw over the 
man's breaſt, and laid his noſe upon his head to 
fleep again. The carpenter, frighted at the man's 
ſituation, ran for aid; when waking the keeper, he 
got up, ſhook the lion by the paw, and came away; 
the lion firſt rubbing his noſe againſt the man's 
knees, and ſhewing other marks of fondnets. 

That a ſpaniel dog was once thrown into a lion's 
den; which the lion received with ſuch fondneſs, 
that he futfered it to remain and feed with him for 
ſeveral years, till the dog died. 

That a lion and lione!s had bred five times in 
the Tower: {firſt ſhe brought two, then three, 
again two, and twice afterwards brought three. 

That a bear from America was remarkably trac- 
table and entertaining. That he would open the 
door of his den, and exhibit a great variety of 
antic tricks; at the word of command, he would 
ſhew the humours of a beggar on 'Tower-hill, 
make the fide-ſteps in the Pruthan exerciſe, &c. 

That an ape was bred in the Tower, the ny 
one ever produced in this kingdom, and oi courſe 
a great curioſity. That the dam, and a nurſe of 


5 the ſame ſpecies, ſhewed great tenderneſs and 
q drollery in the nurfing of this young one. 

- Having fatisfied your curioſity in ſeeing the 
5 beaſts, & c. you now enter the great gate of the 
: Tower, where a warder will receive and accom- 


pany you to the ſzverai places of curioſities. 
The firſt is ſouthward of the White Tower; in 
it are repoſited the ſpoils of te Invincible Armada 
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OF THE SPANISH ARMORY. 


Here you pay One Shilling each Perſon, which intitles 
eu alſo to a fight of the Small Armory, the Train 
of Artillery, aud the Horſe Armery. 


This ſight will perpetuate the memory of that 
fgnal viceory obtained by England over Spain, and 
render the glorious name of queen Elizabeth dear 
to every Briton : for of 130 thips which arrived 
in the Britiſh channel, ſcarce 70 returned home; 
and of zo, o men on board, upwards of 20,000 
were killed, drowned, or made priſoners. 


An account of this great undertaking we think 
will attord ſome pleaſure to our readers: 


Philip of Spain had long harboured a ſecret and 
violent deſire of revenge agaĩuſt queen Elizabeth; 
which at laſt, though he was naturally of a cau- 
tious temper, broke forth in this hazardous enter- 
prize, much againſt the advice of the duke of 
Parma, who wanted poſſeſſion of ſome ſea- port 
town in the Netherlands, which might afford fome 
retreat to the Span ſh navy ; but the king was de- 
termined to proceed immediately to the execution 
of this ambitious project. Every part of his em- 
pire reſounded with the noite of armaments ; and 
all his miniſters, generals, and admirals, were em- 
ployed in forwarding the deſign. The marquis of 
Santa Croce was appointed to command the fleet. 
In all the ports of vicily, Naples, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, were built veſiels of uncommon ſize and 


torce. Prod'gicus quantities of naval ſtores and 
proviſions were purchaſed; armies levied and 
quartered in the maritime towns of Spain; and 


P:ans 
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plans laid for fitting out ſuch a flevt and embarka- 
don as had never before had its cquai in Europe. In 
+ ders they were equally buſy in mi iar prepa- 

a:ions; and tre ops tr ont all quarters c liected to 
— the duke of Pai ma; till au army of 
zu, o men were aſſembled in the Netherlands, and 
Lept in readineſs to be tranſoorted into England. 
At Dunkirk, Newport, and Aut verp, great num- 
bers of boats ud nat-Cot tone velic's were built 
tor that purpoſc. A gencral kom of ſharing 
in TIC h. mur of this great enic rprize bro! gut the 
nogility and princes ot Italy and Spain, to, ether 
with other nien ot amy, to the : mount of about 
2509 volunteers, to ti duke of Parinas army. 
And now, full of ſucceſs, they called their navy 
tle Inaincidle Arinailu. 

J. lizabeth, ſoretecing the invaſion, and that ſhe 
k-d to comend for ker crown with the whole force 
of Spain, prepared for reſiſtance. Though her 
torce Was unequal, yet was ſhe not terrified. At 
that ume the tuil number of her ſailors was only 
14,295; and her navy conſiſted only of 28 veſſels, 
many of which were very ſmall. Her only advan- 
tege was in the courage and dexterity of her ſea- 
nn. The commercial towns of E: gland uſed 
great exertions to furniſh ſnips jor a reinforcement 
ro this ſmall navy, boldly to fight in detence of 
their liberty and religion. The city of London 
ecuipped 30 fighting veilels; and the nobility and 
gentry hired, manned, &c. 43. Lord 20rd of 
Ltingha. u took the command of the navy; Drake, 
Hawkins, and For vither, renowned ſcamen, ferved 

under him; and the main flect wa» ſtationed at 
 Fiymouth. A ſmaller ſquadron, conityng of -40 
veicis, Engliſh and Flemiſh, com: nano by Lord 
deymour, 
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Saymour, lay of Dunkirk, in order to intercept 
the Duke of Parma. England was in a better ſtate 
as to her land force: an army of 20,000 men were 
placed in different bodies along the ſea-coaſt. A 
body of 22,000 foot, and 1009 horſe, commanded 
by the Earl of Leiceſter, was ſtationed at Tilbury, 
in order to defend the capital. The main army 
conſiſted of 34.099 foot, and 2000 horſe, com- 
manded by Lord Hunſdon. The fate of England 
ſcemed to depend upon a ſingle battle: for, ſhould 
all the Spanith armies land, they would form a 
force of Fo, ooo veterans. 

The Armada was ready in the beginning of 
May, 1388; but the adaural and vice-admiral, 
the Marquis of Santa Croce, and the Duke of 
Paliano, boch dying at this time, retarded its ſail- 
ing, and gave the Engiih more time to prepare. 
The 3\uke of Medina Sidonia was now appointed 
adinical, and Alcarcde vice-admiral. However, 
on the 29th of May, the fleet, full of hopes and 
alacri:y, ſet fail froia Liſbon ; but the next day 
met with a violent tempeſt, in which the ſhips 
were ſcaltered, ſome ſmall ones funk, and the reſt 
forced to take ſhelter in the Groyne, where they 
waited to be refitted. The Armada having re- 
paired her damages, ſet out again with freſh hopes. 
It conſiſted of 13% veſlels, of which near 100 were 
galleons, of greater ſize than any which had ever 
been uſed in Europe. It carried on board 19,295 
ſoldiers, 8,465 mariners, 2,088 galley flaves, and 
2,639 great pieces of braſs ordnance; and wa: 
attended with 20 lefer ſhips, called caravals, and 
19 ſalves with ſix oars each, all victualled for ſix 
— . - 

The plan was: The Armada to fail __ to 
Dunkick and Newport; to chaſe away alf Engliſh 

or 
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or Flemiſh veſſels (for they concluded no oppoſi- 
tion could be made) ; and then, joining themſelves 
to the Puke of Parma, to fail for the Thames; 
where they were to land the whole Spaniſh army; 
and at one blow to complete the entire conqueſt 
of England. 
While the Spaniards were under fail, they took 
a fiſherman, who informed them, that the Engliſh 
admiral had been at ſea ; but, hearing cf the tem- 
peſt which ſcattered the Armada, had retired into 
Plymouth; and, no longer expecting an invaſion 
this ſeaſon, had laid up his ſhips, and diſcharged 
many of his ſeamen. The Spaniſh admiral], think- 
ing this a favourable opportunity of deſtroying the 
Engliſh ſhips in harbour, was tempted to break 
his orders, and made f21: directly for Plymouth: 
a reſolution which pro» cd the tafety of England. 
The Lizard was the rt land me de by the Armada, 
about ſun-ſet, on the 19th of July; but taking it 
for the Ram-head, var Plymouth, they bore out 
to ſea, intending :. day to return end attack the 
Engliſh navy. L- :d Ethnghem had notice of their 
approach from a Scotch pirate, and had juſt time 
to get out of port, when he ſaw the Armada com- 
ing full ſail, diſpoſed in the form of a half-moon, 
and ſtretching the diſtance of ſeven miles, Effing- 
ham gave orders not to come to a cloſe fight, for 
he ſuppoſed the ſize of their ſhips and their number 
of ſoldiers would be a diſadvantage to the Engliſh ; 
but to cannonade them at a diſtance, and wait all 
opportunities of intercepting ſcattered veſſels. The 
fleets immediately formed for battle: Lord Effing- 
ham fell upon their van, and a terrible engage- 
ment enſued ; while the admirals under him, watch- 
ing every opportunity of att..cking the _— 
where 


where they ap 
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eared weokeſt, put their rear into 


23 


difcrder, ry g8ced their center; at which t me 


night obliged both part es to l by. 


11 1 n ght 


after, a Jar; ze ſip of Biſcay, with a great part of 
the Span: lh money on board, took fire by accident, 
and all hands being e. ployed : » extinguiſt it, ſhe 
fell behind the reſt of the Armada; and the great 
g eon of Andaiuiia ſpringing her maſts, they were 
beth taken, after ſome reſiſtance, dy admiral Drake. 

Two days were ſpent in repairing the damage on 
both fides, when the Engliſh, by dont nual rein- 
f.rccmnts of men, &c. were ecabled to tight the 
enemy on more equal terms; and having gained the 
wind or them, a goneral fight entued, which would 
kive ended in the dettruction of their fleet, had 

not the Spaniſh admira} exerted great courage and 
abitiey. 'A fort of running hoht was maintained for 


two d: 


ww ED 
ys; each trial abating the confidence of the 


Soaniards, and adding courage to the Engliſh. Veſ- 
ſels from every harbour haſtened to reinforce Lord 
Effingham, ſo that his fleet ſoon couſiſted of 140 ſail, 
The Armada now reached Calais, and caſt an- 
chor, expecting the Duke of Parma wit'1 the 39,000 
land forces. It the Spaniard had obeyed his orders, 


this was his firſt buſineſs. 


trated ; 


Their ſcheme was fruſ- 
the veſſels provided by tae Duke of Parma 


were made for tranſp Yting ſold ers, not for fight- 
ing; fo that the whole of them were blocked up 


by Lord Seymour's ſquadron of 4o fail. 


The 


Engliſh 2dmiral, anxious to make the moſt of his 
advantage, practiſed a moit ſucceſsſul ſtratagem 

upon the diſtreſſed Duke of Medina: he took eight 
of his {.nzller ſhips, and filling them with combuſ- 
tible materials, they reached their proper ſtations 


in the night ; 


where being placed before the wind, 


and ſet on firc, drove into the midſt of the enemy 


45 
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as they lay before C:lais. Some of their ſhips took 
fire, cthers fell foul of one anothery and all cut 
the r cables, and took to light with the greateſt dif- 
order and precipitation. In this confution all the 
Engiifh admirals fell upon them, and made terrible 
tavock; taking or deftroying-12 of the enemy, be- 
{des doing great damage to others. The Duke of 
Medina, :nding all his intentions fruſtrated, pre- 
pared to return home by the northern paiſige. 'The 
Englih followed him for ſi me time; and had nat 
ther ammunition fallen ſhort, by neglect of the 
officers at home, the v. hole um da mutt have ſur- 
rendered at difcretion. A violent te peſt arote juſt 
as thev had pat the Orknevs ; an the (hips, h. aving 
loſt their anchois, were ol iged to keep to ſea. The 
Sponiſh mariners, unaccutomed to ſuch hardſliips, 
and unable to govern ther veel, yielded to the 
fury of the Norm, aud allowed their ſhips to dri e 
either on the weſteria itles of Scotiand, or cn the 
(oaſt of Irczand, where they were miſerabiy wreck- 
ed. Not half their navy returned; and the ſeamen 
2nd ſoldiers who remained were {» overcome with 
bardfhips and fatigue, and fo diſpir ted by their dif- 
comfiture, that the. filled all Spain with accounts of 
the valcur of the Englidh, and of the tempeſtuous 
violence of the ocean that furrounds them. 

Such was the muieroble and d1thonourable con- 
cluſion of this vain-glotious ente prize, which had 
been preparing for thre: vers, had exhauſted the 
revenue and lorce of Spa n. and tilled all Europe 
witd anxiety and expectation. 


The tr phie ore prefered of his memorable vidlery, 


together Tot) other ci TIfties ff the ert, are as follow: ; 


1. The common foldiers pikes, pointed wth 
long ſharp ſpices, and ihod with iron. Wich theſe 
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they were to keep off the horſe, to make an eaſy 
landing ; they are 18 feet long. 


7 0 S 
2. Spaniſh officers lances. They are finely en- 


graven. It 1s faid, one of the Spaniſh captains, 
who was taken priſoner, told Lord Burleigh, theſe 
Iances vere meant to bleed the Engliſh with: his 
lordſhip anſwered, We have bled your friends with 
courter inſtruments. 

3. Spaniſh renceurs. They have a ſpike at the 
back, are of different ſhapes, and were intended to 
kill the hoiſemen, or pull them off their horſcs. 
On one of them is a piece of coin, deſigned to be 
made current; it has three heads, which they tell 
vou are the Pope's, Philip IT's, and queen Mary's. 

4. A remarkable piece of arms, being a piſtol 
and a ſhield. "The ſhield is made to cover the bod 
at the time of firing the piſtol ; ang has a Ittle grate 
to ſce the enemy through, which is piſtol-p. cot ; 
it is ſired by a match lock. | 

5. Ten pieces of ſmall cannon, neatly mounted, 
a preſent trom the foundery of London to king 
Charles I. when a child; to learn the art of gun- 
nery. They are curious. 

6. The banner, with a crucifix upon it, meant 
to have been carried before the Spaniſh general. 
he pope's bened ction before the fleet ſailed is en- 
graved on it. On his bleſſing the fleet, they, with 
one common voice, called it Inviicicie. _ 

7. Daniſh and Saxon clubs; ſad to have been 
uſed by thuſe people when they conquered England. 
They are curtofities of great antiquity, having lain 
Theſe have been 
called the women's weapons, becauſe it is ſaid, by 
a ſecret conſpiracy, they cut the th- oats of 3 5, 00 
Danes in one night, and took theſe 3 

em: 
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them: fo: which they claim the right hand of the 
man, the upper end of the t be. and the firſt cut 
ot the d ih. However, the ma:iucre ct the Danes 
in 1912 w.s not performed by the women alone, 
but by the private orders of Ethelred II. u ho com- 
minded his officers to extiſ pate thoſ cruel ii vaders; 
whi h was ſo punctually ceyed that fe eſcaped. 

8. Spaniih cravats. Eug nes of torture, ma le 
of ron; intended to Jock together the heads, aims, 
and feet of Engiifh heretics. 

9. Span iu bitzors, to yoke the Englith pr'ſoners 
in pairs. They are made of iron. 

10. Spaniſh ict. Here are four forts: Vak- 
ſhot, chain-ſhot, ſtar-ſiiot, and ſpire-fhot, all made 
to deſtroy mats and r.gging of ps, and ſwerp- 
ing men olf the decks; iome give the invention to 
Admur.1 Drake, 

11. Spaniſli Spadas, with poiſoned points; a 
wound trom one of theſe was incurable. 

12. Spaniſh halberts, or ſpears. Some of them 

re curiouſly eng:aven, and inlaid with gold. 

13. The axe w. th v hich queen Anne Bullen was 
beheaded. She was wite to Henry VIII. and mo- 
ther to queen Elizabeth; and at the age of 29 fell 
a facrifice to the caprice of her hb: and. This 
ſame axe gave the fatal blo.y to the carl of Eñex. 

14. A Spaniih pole-axe, ud in boarding of ſhips, 

15. Thumb-fcrews. They had abundance of 
theſe, deſigned to cxtort a confeſſion from the Eng- 
liſh where they had hid their money. 

16. A deſtructive engine, named the Spaniſh 
morning: ſtar. Ot theſe they nad thouſands, and all 
their points wert polſoned; thoy were to uſe in cloſe 
eng-cemont, to ſtrike at the ene my as they boarded. 

47. Thc Span 11 e halbert. Engraved 
on the top is the popes herd; the nals are all 
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double-gilt with gold; and it is covered with vert, 

15. dpaniſh battle-axe. One blow with this ve 
wald meke four holes n man . Kull. Iz us 
hetelle 13 a pifcol, w.th a mat” h- lock. 

Lid the 2 Spa *1? Moes. 1 rprize {1154 abr I ne doubt 
but fore Crue tes would have ſotlos cd; but the 
per} bis Of y „gend made toe mott oft: they talbed 
61 166 COVER IS 13 ge. oy the piifor £19. 0t: vhs, wheels, 

1 of Ir. n, and bvurrar g-1: ONS, li h were 
t F<. ed upon the Enpiit hereties; betides putting 
to dcuth; and a total overt? row of church and ſtate. 

1. The walbeng- tat of Eng Henry VIII. It 
. 43 ec me teh · loc x piſtols mit, with coverings t 
--cp the charges dry. They tell you, the king ſed 
twetines tr walk round the C i, to know if the 
contialles did their duty, nd then he uſed this ſtaff. 
Phov ſerther tay of. this fiatf, that one night in his 
r unde, he was ſtopprd Ly a cenſtable near the 
bridge-loot, who cuettioned the king concerning 
1.5 wezpan; when his majeſty ſtruck hm: the 
cornftable, wth tue aſſiſtance of vatchmen, appre- 
hended him, and he was carried to the Poultry 
Conmier ; where he remained as a common pr. 
ſoner till the morning. Upon tlie diſcovery of 
their gueſt, all concerned were mucn terrified ; 
bus, after ſowe time, the K ng »pplauded them fer 
doing th: ir auty, in de thera: a preſen, and gave a 
yea: Ji p ovition of coals and bread to the pr En. 

20. * lerge wooden canon, called Policy 
v hich, they tell you, was uſed at the fiege of Bal. 
loign, by Hei VIII. When they could nct 
bring up their heavy cannon, on account cf bad 
roads, he ordered a great number of this ſort to be 
made, and movnted on proper batte: ies before the 
tern. The French commandant, imagining theſe 
a formidable train of real cannon, without firing a 


D 2 ſhot, 
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ſhot, gave up the place. We give this on the credit 
ol the warders. 

21. The laſt of the Spaniſh ſpoils, is their gene- 
ral's {ſhield This was carried before hin. The 
labours of Hercules, and other expietiive alley. 
ries, are curiouily depicted on it. 

22. Weapons taken at the battle of Sedgmore, 
in king James IId's reign. They b*tonged te the 
duke of Monmouth's party, ad are made wit 
part of a ſcythe fixed on a poie. 

. Paritans which were borne at king VWilham 
117 5 funeral E 

2.4. A repreſentation of queen Elizabgth, „t the 
time ſir delivered her brave and animate d ſpeech 
in the camp at Tilbury, 1n 158 NN lr 
intention to lead the grins he elf an the nald; 
ſoon after which the famous Armida « f Spain was 
defeated. Atcer riding through the lines of the 
camp, {be alighted from her hor ſe, and ↄaduretied 
the army; at wulch time the is here ten. The 
figures, which are a very maſterly perturmance, 
repretent the quern, her horſe, and her pace, Her 
majeſty is in the very ſme armour ſhe were at the 
time, with a white {ilk pett coat, ornamented v ich 
pearls, ſpang!es, &c. Her robe is of crimion ſat- 
tin, laced, and fringed with gold; her bead i; 
adorned with pearls, and ſhe has a la: d TB round 
her neck. he horſe is of a cream-. olouar, and 15 
richly capariſoned. He is held by her majefty's 
page, who is dreiled in a bk ſn! t. 'vlouret gan- 
ment, lined with blue, with a faih of bluse uk, 
fringed with gold, which was the habit of that 


* time: with his left- hand tie holds the horſe's br.die, 
1 and in his right is her maje:t, s helniet, having a 
7 plume of white ſeathers. The u hole is ſurroun ded 
1 


with a noble canopy of green. 
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OF THE SMALL ARMORY. 


noble ſtair-cafe of 40 ſteps leads to this aſto- 
n.1 ning ond mat. hleſs light. 

On e ntering the armory, you will behold a room 
345 het long; in wh ch, at one view, are ſeen 
arms tor 129,999 men, all ft for ſer ice. 

We cannot convey a perfect idea of their dif- 
poſition ; but will aſſiſt you in viewing them : 

1. In the center of the room are four handſome 
columns entwin-d with piltols; and on the top, 
pitols are likewife made to repteſent gilded cor- 
CCS; and in the middle a dropping ſtar of piſtols, 

2. On the {ides of the door, in a fruare of brats 
hilted © angers, is a Lea ttfull rinng and litting tun. 
1 t heuds at the corners are ſaid to be Julius Cæſar 

4 Taus Neſpaſian. Here are gold sud tilver 
t ys 5. 

. Swords and bavonets curiouſly diſplayed in 
mi! litary Fans. 

4. ait-inoons and military fans made of bayo- 
net and piſtols; and bayonets blades form a target. 
it: the center. There are other fans compoſed of 
ta. ſe beyoncts, which are of the firit 3nvent:on, 
having plug. handles, that go into the muzzle of the 
gun, infiead ot over it; 1 that when the piece s 
tired, it ſhoots away the bayonet. Tueir invention 

vas at Byonne in Spa. n, tro:.: whence they der: ve 
their naine. 

. Som2 arms taken at Bath, in the year 1715, 
They have dog- l cks, which have a catch to pre- 
vent their going off at halt- Cock. 

b. A triumphal arch, compoſed of pikes and 
ſwords. 

>. In the middle of piſtols is a fine eagle hold- 
ing the roſe and crown. 

D 3 8. King 
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8. King John. 


9. In a circle of piſtols, and fquore of muſhets, 
are two fine figures of a lion and unicorn. 

ro. Henry III. 

11. Another eagle, like the former. 

12. The earl of Mar's fhield, d.;played by nu. 
rine hangers. 

13. Arms belonging to the Highlanders taken in 
1715. You will be ſhewn the carl of Mar's tine 
piece; it is inlaid with mother of pearl, and cu- 
riouſly wrovght. A broad ſword, with which a 
Highlander, at one blow on general Evan's head, 
cut throw his hat, wig, and iron kull-cip; when, 
it is ſaid, the general] ſhot him dead; thougl others 
fav he was taken priſoner, and generoutly torgiven. 
Alſo the ſword of Juſtice, with a ſh>rp point ; and 
the ſword of Mercy, with a blunt ont: theſe were 
carried. before the Pretender in 1715, when he was 
proclaimed in Scotland. Some II ghlanders piſtols ; 
both barrels and ſtocks are ot iron. And a High- 
lander's loughabor-axe, with which they ſay Colo- 
nel Gardiner was killed at Preſton Pans. 

14. Arms taken from Sir William Perkins, Sir 
Tohn Friend, Charnock, and others, concerned in 
the aſſaſſination plot in 1696. Among them is the 
blunderbuſs with which they intended to ſhoot king 
William as he went to Hampton-court ; and the 
carbine that Charnock engaged to ſhoot his majeity 
with as he was hunting. 

15. Folding gates of antient halberts. Its arch- 
way is formed of piſtols; and in the center hang 
bandel:ers for holding cartridges. 

16. The ſtar and garter, thittle, roſe an crown, 
repreſented in fine carved work, ornamented with 
piſtols, &c. and enriched with birds and other 
CICAUUTCS, 
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15, One of thoſe kind of ſpears by which cap- 
tin Cook ws killed, in South America. 

18, Horſemen's carbines, hanging in furbelows 
and founccs. 

9. As you return, on the ſouth ſide, you ſee 
Jupiter in a fiery charict, in the clouds. He car- 
a thanderbolt in his left-hand, has a rainbow 
over his head, and is drawn by eagles: it is finely 
C21ved, and adorned with bayonets. 

20. King Henry V. King Henry VI. 

21. Within three regular ellipſes of piſtols, is 
Meduſu's head, called the Witch of Endor, with 
ſnakes ſtinging her. The features are well carved, 
and the whole curiouſly contrived. 

The impiements of war here ſhewn are, perhaps, 
the greatelt curioſities of their kind in the world. 


OF THE ROYAL TRAIN OF ARTILLERY. 


The royal train of artillery is kept on the ground 
floor, beneath the ſmall armory. The room 1s 
about 380 fect long, 50 wide, and 24 high, having 
16 flet paſſage in the middle; on each ſide of which 
the artillery are placed. Here are 20 pillais for 
ſupporting the ſmall armory above; which are all 
hung round with implements of war, trophies of 
itandards, colours, &c. taken from our enemies. 

You here behold a great variety of the moſt 
dreadful engines of deſtruction ; whoſe uſe fill the 
mind with horror, and againſt whoſe thunder all 
muſt fall, nor des the thought of uſing them for 
ſelf-defence remove the horrid idea; but rather 
raiſes a wiſh, that ſuch inventions had never been 
diſcovered. 

I. As 
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1. As you enter are two copper cannons, on 
wheels, taken from betore the go, ernor's houe at 
Quebec ; theo are three-pounders. 

2. Two mortars, and 21 find pieces of cannon, 
taken from the French at Chet burg. 

3. Two large cannon ufed by Admiral Vernon 
before Carthagena. here is a large ſcale driven 
out of each of their muzzels by bal.s trom Boccha 
Chica caſtle. 

4. Two carved pieces, a preſent from the city 
of London to the duke of enten Queen 
Ann's fon, to practife the art ot war; they are of 
curious worn p. | 

5. Four mortars in miniture. Ther are tor 
throw! ing hand-granadoes, and are fired wit a 
lock lile a common gun; inveined by Colonel 
Brown ; but never introduced into practice. 

6. Two fine brat> cannon, taken from the walls 
of Vigo, 1a 1704. Ihe effigy of St. Barbara is 
on their britches, whica are hions couchant. 

7. A petard, vice for burſting open city or caſtle 
gates, 

8. A large train of f ne braſs dattering cannon, 
24 pounders ; never ated. 

9. A nuraber of cannon, from fx to 24 pound- 
ers, of a new invention. Idey ace remakable 
tor ligntneſs and contrivance in level! ing; which, 
inſtead of beds and coli, is dont by a ſcrew; 
ſaving two men to a sun. They are fa:d to ve the 
invention of the {-te duke of Curaber land. 

10. brats mortars. They orc 13 inches in dia- 
meter, and will throw a ſheil of zoo weight. de- 
veral leſſer mortars and fhetls. 

11. A carcaſe, uſed in firing towns. They fill 
it with pitch, tar, and other comduſtidies; and 
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whore it falls it will burn two hours. 
our of an 18 inch mortar. 

12. A Spanith mortar 12 inches diameter, taken 
01 board a ſhip in the Weſt Indies. 

. tix French cannons. They are ſix pound- 
de, and were taken from the 1ebecls at Culloden, in 
740. So great was the flaugliter in this battle, 
tou) it lafted but halt an hour, that 3000 rebels 
were tilled. 

. A handſome piece of ordnance finely deco- 
rites with emblematical devices. It was made for 
Chae; I. when prince of Weles. 

15. A parcel of field-pieces, called the gallop- 
in train; they carry a pound and half ball. 

if, An engine of detiruftion whi. h throws 30 
lu u cranadovs at once. It is fired by a train. 

17, An elzz2ant braſs cannon, faid to have coſt 
220], iu ornanenting. It was made for prince 
Henry, eldeſt fon of James I. 

18. Two pieces, one with ſeven bores, the other 
with three; one fire throws a bullet from each 
bore : theſe were made in the time of Henry VIII. 

19. The drum-major's chariot of ſtate, having 
the Lettle-drums placed. It is drawn before the 
tal when upon a march. 

20. Two French field-pieces, taken at the battle 
of Hochſtadt, in 1704. 

21. A cannon of the firſt invention. It is formed 
of dars of iron hammered together, and bound with 
non hops from top to bottom. It has no carriage, 
Vat was moved by ſix rings, properly placed. 

22. A huge mortar.of Coo weight, which will 
throw a ſhell of 5og weight two miles. The 
ruch-hole was melted before Namure, in king 
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23. A handſome twiſted braſs cannon, called 
Queen Elizabeth's pocket piſtol. It is 12 fret long, 
and made in the reign of Edward VI. Your guide 
will tell you the queen wore it on her ſide when 
ſhe rod? a hunting. 

24. Two braſs cannon, taken at the bottle of 
Ramilies. They are fix pounders, and have each 
three bores. 

25. A mortar that will throw nine ſhells at a 
time. It was uſed at the grand fire-works in 1745, 
for firing ballcons. 

25. A vey fine braſs cannon, curiouſſy carved, 
carrying 24-pounders. On it is engraved lord 
Ligonier's coat of arms, and the names of the then 
principal officers or the ordnance. 

This ſtore room contains ſ-veral other brafs 
cannon, and utrni:ls thereunto belonging; toge- 
ther with harneſs for hor fes in abundance. 

The tranſparent and well- coloured pictures, 
which adorn this room, were brought hither from 
the fire works played off in 1748, at the concluſion 
of the peace. , 


OF THE HORSE ARMORY. 


This armory is in a plain brick building, eaſt- 
ward of the White Tower. 

You will be ſnewn a perfect model of a wonder- 
fu} machine for making organzine, or thrown ſilk. 
Sir Thomas Loombe brought the deſigu from Italy, 
by the means of a friar, and at the hazard of his 
life. In the vear 1734, he firſt erected it at Derby. 
It is a mill which works three capital engines, has 
26,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements, all worked 
by one water-wheel, that turns round three t mes 
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in a minute, and at each turn twiſts 93,726 yards of 
f1% ; fo that in 24 hours it will work 318,504,900 
cards. Of this complicated machine, any ſingle 
wheel or movement may be ſtopped, without un- 
peding the reſt ; and the whole is governed by one 
regulator. This machine was thought of ſuch im- 
p2: tance by the legiſlature, that, on the expiration 
oi Sir Thoma-'s patent for the ſole uſe of it in 

-42, the parliament granted him 14,0900]. as a 
tarther recompence for the hazard he ran, and the 
expence he had been at, in introducing and erecting 
it, on condition he would ſuff.r this model to be 
taken. The houſe which contains the above machine 
is five or fix ſtories high, and near a quarter of a 
wile in length; yet the whole of it is equally warm- 
ed bv a fire engine, contrived for that purpoſe. 

Upon the ſtair-caſe, before the rooin-door, is a 
well-painted figure of a grenadier, on duty, in his 
accoutrements, and his p.ccc reſting on his arm. 

Here you will behoid a repreſentation of Engliſh 
kings and hero-s, whole gallaut actions are record- 
ed in the hiſtory of our country; ſome of them 
are martially equipped, ſitting on horſeback in tlie 
ſame bright and ſſi ning armour they wore when 
they performed thoſe ien actions which diſtin- 
guiſh them in the Britith anna!s. 

When you enter the room, you will be firit 
ſhewn a vaſt number of icon caps and breaſt-plates, 
moſt of which have been uſed in war. 

On the left hand, as you enter. are figures as big 
as life, of horſe and foot, ſuppoi-d io be drawn up 
in military order to v ttend the line of kings gn the 
ether ſide. 

Other curioſities in this rcom, are: 

1. The large tiking laace of Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk. This general was an expert 
maker 
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maſter of the diverſion of tilting, He ugs fre. 

quently tried in France, and alwass acquired great 
honour. He once gave Henry VIII. a ſhock with 
his ſpear which nearly killed his majeſty. 

The exerciſe of tilting was l.arrt upon wooden 
horſes, ſet on caſtors, u hich could be moved any 
way by ſwaying the body. Some of thoſe horſes, 
w 2 their caſtors, are to be ſeen in this room. 

A compleat ſuit of tilting-armour, with the 
fiting. lance, reſt for the lance, the grand-guard, 
and ilits Velo e the eves for taking the tight. 

3. A compleat ſuſt of armour, rough from the 
hammer. This ſu t was made for Henry VIII. 
when he was but 18 years old: it is fix feet high, 
and has joints in the hands, arms, thigha, &c. 

which are moved with the gr eateſt facility. 

4. A ſmall ſuit of armour of curious workman- 
ſhip, inlaid with filver. It waz made for Charles II. 

then prince of Wales, ani only ſeven years of 
age: alſo a piece of armour for his horie's head. 

5. Lord Courcy's armovr, who, the warders tell 
vou, was champion of Ireland ; and w ho, having 
vanquiſhed a French champion, ſrom whom he 
tock a ſword, which is here thewn, had the privt- 
lege granted to him and his ſucceſſors of wearing 
their hats in the king's preſence: which pri, ilege, 
ſay they, is enjoy ed by lord Kinſale, as head of that 

family, at this dav. It is faid he brought this armour 
with him, when committcd pr ifoner to the Tower. 

6. Real coats of mail, called brigandine fackets. 
They are formed of ſmall bits of ſteel, quilted one 
over another, ſo nic ely as to reſiſt the point of a 
ſword, and perhaps a muſket- ball; yet are they ſo 
pllable, that the wearer may bend his body 2 any way. 

7. An Indian ſuit of amour, a preſent from the 
Great Mogul to king Charles II. This curious ſuit 
i5 
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is formed of iron quills of about two inches long, 
finely japanned and placed in rows, one row ſlid- 
ing over anot er; ſtrongly bound together with 
ſilk twiſt. The Indians uſe them as a defence 
againſt darts and arrows. | 
8. A neat little ſuit of armour, worn by a carved 
fgure of Richard duke of York, the youngeſt ſbn 
of king Edward IV. who, and his brother Ld- 
ward V. were ſmothered in the Tower, by o der 
of Richard III. This intamous deed was under- 
taken by Sir James Tyr:el, who employed a vil- 
lain named Forreſt, and his, own grooin, to aſſiſt 
him. They came to the chamber where the 
princes were confined in the night, and with the 
bed-cloaths ſmothered them in their fleep ; atter- 
wards burying them under the ttair-toot, where 
their bones were found in the time of Charles II. 
9. John of Gaunt's armour. He was duke of 
Lancaſter, and fon of Edward III. It is {even 
feet high, and the ſword and lance of an enor- 
mous ſize. It is remarkable of this prince, that 
though he was never a king hin ſelf, yet did his 
tather, ſon, and nephew, each wear a crown. 
10. A droll figure of Will. Somers, ja d to 
have been Henry VIII's jeſter. An honeſt man, 
ſays your conductor, of a woman's making; he 
had a handſome wife, who made him a cuckold ; 
but being dim-fighted, as all cuckolds ſhould be, 
he would not believe he wore horns on his head, 
though frequently told ſo by the king, queen, and 
others, till he put on his ſpectacies to convince 
himſelf; in which antic manner he is reprefented. 
11. A collar of torment, faid to have been for- 
merly uſed for the necks of ſuch wives who cuc- 
Theſe were 
found 


ana 
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found of no effect; for our women, poſſeſſing the 
ſpirit of liberty, made every man who uſed them 
pay dzar for his preſumption, by increaſing the 
cauſe of his complaint, 


We now proceed to the line of kings, on horſe- 
back. Tbey are thewn in the following order: 


1. George II. IIe is on a white horſe, and has 
a ſword in his hand. His armour is richly gilt, 
and the horſ: finely capariſoned with a Turkey 
bridle gilt with gold, with globes, creſcents, and 
frars; velvet furniture laced with gold, gold fringe, 
and gold trappings. He died 1700. 

2. George |. in a complete ſuit of armour. He 
1s alſo on a white horſe, and has a truncheon in 
his hand. The horſe has a Turkey bridle, gilt 
with gold, with a globe, creſcent, and ſtar ; the 
furniture is of velvet laced with gold, with gold 
trappings. He died 1727. 

3. William III. He is on a ſorrel horſe, and 
holds a flaming-ſword in his right hand. The 
horſe's furniture is green velvet, embroidered with 
filver. His ſuit of armour was worn by Edward 
the Black Prince in the famous battle of Creſſey. 
He died 1702. 

4. Charles II. He has a truncheon in his hand, 
and his horſe is dreſſed with crimſon velvet, laced 
with g 1d. His armour was worn by the champion 
of * at the coronation of George II. After 

ication of 12 years, he had his crown re- 


ſtored to him; and died 1684. 

5. Charles IJ. His ſuit of armour was a preſent 
to him from the city of London, when he was 
prince of Wales, and is curiouſly wrought, and 
g It with gold. This armour was laid on the cow 

| 0 


and is now round it. 
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of the great duke of Marlborough in his funeral 
proceſſion, when a collar of SS's was added to it, 
The horrid civil wars in 
his reign afford a melancholy reflection, added to 
his untimely death, for he was beheaded in the view 


of his own palace, 1649. 


5. James I. of England, and VI. of Scotland. 
He has a truncheon in his right hand, and his 
armour is figured. He ſucceed d to the Engliſh 
throne on the death of Elizabeth, when the king- 
doms of England and Scotl.n.! were united under 


one head. He died 1625. 


7. Edward VI. In his right hand he bears a 
truncheon. He has a very curious fuit of ſteel 
armour ; on which, in different compartments, are 
depicted a variety of ſcripture hiſtories, alluding to 
battles and other memorable paiiages. He died 15 53. 
He is in his own armour, of 
poliſhed ſteel, with the foliages gilt or inlaid with 


8. 


Henry 


VIII. 


gold; and has a ſword in his right-hand. His 
reign is ſtained with acts of cruelty, divorce and 
murder of his wives, with the deſtruction of reli- 


gious houſes, &c. He died 1547. 
waſhed with filver. 


Died 1509. 
Edward V. In his right-hand he holds a 


9. Henry VII. He alſo has a ſword in his 
hand ; his armour is of curious workmanſhip, and 
This monarch killed Richard 
III. in the battle of Boſworth Field; and by his 
marriage united the houſcs of York and Lancaſter. 


10. 


lance: his armour is rich and finely decorated. 
The crown is hung over his head, becauſe he was 


b 


roclaimed king, but never crowned. This un- 
appy prince, and his brother Richard, were 


ſmothered in the Tower, as mentioned p. 37. 


E 2 


11. Edward 
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tr. Edward IV. He has a ſword in his right. 
band ; and his armour is ſtudded. The two un- 
happy princes juſt mentioned were his ſons. His 
reign was a continued ſeries of love and war. In 
the latter he loſt 200, ooo lives by his conteſt with 
Henry of Lancaiter ; and in the former is remem- 
bered his infamous treatment of Jane Shore. He 
died 1483. 

12. Henry VI. He was crowned king of France 
at Paris, but loſt that kingdom; and was at laſt 
murdered in the Tower by the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, afterwards Richard III. in 1461. In his 
reign began the civil wars between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, the rebellion of Jack Cade hap- 
pened, and printing was introduced into England, 

13. Henry V. By his perſonal valour, and the 
great ſucceſs of his arms, he obtained the govern- 
ment of France, and was acknowledged preſumptive 
Heir of that kingdom. He 1s remarkable for defeat- 
ing his enemy with great it fer iority of numbers. 

Vith gooo men, in the battle of Agincourt, he de- 
feated 1 5,000 French, taking above gooo priſoners. 
And our hiſtory ſays, that, in the battle near Har- 
fleur, with 1500 men he defeated 15,000 French. 
He was the intimate of Sir John Falſtaff. Died 1422, 

i4. Henry IV. fon of John of Gaunt. His 
reign is diſgraced by a cruel ſtatute to burn here- 
tics. There were four inſurrections raiſed againſt 
hen, all of which he quelled: in one of them was 
the battle of Shrewſbury, where 10,000 men on 
each ſide were ſaid to have been ſlain. Died 1413. 

15. Edward III. He is reprefented in a ſuit of 
plain bright armour, with a venerable grey beard. 
On his {word are two crowns, alluding to his being 


crowned king of France and England. He was 


father 
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father of John of Gaunt. At the battle of Poic- 
tiers he took John king of France priſoncr, and 
brought him to England as a companion for David 
king of the Scots, who was likewiſe his priſoner ; 
and the king of Cyprus happening to be or a vitit 
at the Engliſh court at the time, they formed a 
company of four kings. The king of France was 
ranſomed for 500,000 crowns; and David for 
10, 00 marks. Edward III. was the firſt who quar- 
tered the arms of France with his own; adding 
the motto, Dieu et mon Droit.” He died 1377. 

16. Edward I. He has a battle-axe in his hand, 
relating to his expedition to the Holy Land againſt 
the Turks and Infidels. His armour is gilt; and 
even his ſhoes are of mail. He was a warlike and 
victorious prince; he conquered Wales, and 
maintained a ſovereignty over Scotland. While 
fighting againſt the Turks, he was treacheroufly 
wounded by a Moor with a poiſoned dagger, 
the malignity of which would not ſuffer the 
wounds to cloſe; his queen, therefore, licked them 
daily with her tongue, and ſucked out the veno- 
mous humour ; by which means he was entirely 
cured, and ſhe eſcaped unhurt, She died 1290, 
18 years after. He died 1307. | 

17. William the Conqueror. His armour is 
quite plain. Though laſt ſhewn, he is properly 
firſt in the line. He was duke of Normandy ; 
and, being a man oft great valour, laid claim to the 
crown of England, which he invaded; and by 
one battle, near Haſtings, in Suiſex, Oct. 12, 
1066, made a complete conqueſt of the iſland. In 
this fight king Harold, with many of the Eng- 
liſh nobility, were flain. Witham diſtreſſed his 
new ſubjects by inhuman forcſt laws; and by 
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driving the inhabitants from a tract of land of / 
about 70 miles round, to convert it into dwellings ata 
for wild beaſts, which he was ſo fond of, as to and 
inflict death on any who dared to kill them. By 
his order thoſe ancient books called Domeſday 
were undertaken, and took {ix years in complet- 
ing. They contain a computation of all England LP. 
as it then was; of all the lands, with their value 
and owners; an account of all the cities, towns, f 


villages, families, ſoldiers, huſbandmen, bondmen, En 
ſervants, and cattle; and how much money, rents, wit 
meadov's, paſture, wood, tillage, common, marſh, pea 
or heath, every one poſſeſſed. And as theſe books wit 
were finally to determine all diſputes about future of 
taxes, they were named with reference to the ma 
Great Day of Doom. Died 1087. 
| Thoſe books have ever engaged the attention the 
of the learned and ingenious; and as conſtantly wh 
raiſed a deſire that an exact copy of them could wi 
be given to the world. Such a deſign had been W. 
frequently in contemplation, and much money ter 
ſpent for that purpoſe. Many pages of them cio 
were engraved on copper-plate, upon a concluſion vic 
of the impoſſibility of doing it with types. How- ere 
ever, though ſome fruitleſs attempts had been &c 
made, a happy junction of abilities at laſt produced 
the much-wiſhed-for curioſity: Abraham Farley, lar 
eſq; undertaking the inſpe*tion of the preſs, and me 
Mr. Deputy Nichols the printing, they diſcovered pu 
a met hod of making characters to anſwer the ori- en 
ginal; and, under their direction, thoſe charac- ri 
ters were cut and caſt by the late Mr. Jackſon. en 
The walls of this room are lined with abundance ml 
of uncommon pieces of old armour ; ſuch as tar- T 


gets, caps, horſes heads, breaſt-plates, and many 
other forts that now want names. 


Above 
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Above the door, as you go out of this armory, is 
a target, on which the figures of Juſtice, Fortune, 
and Fortitude, are engraved ina maſterly manner. 


OF THE JEWEL-OFFICE. 


[Price 15. each perſon in company; a ſingle per/on 15.64d.] 
The curioſities herein contained are: 

1. The imperial crown, with which the kings of 
Englani are crowned. It is of gold, enriched 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſapphires, and 
pearls; within 1s a cap of purple velvet, lined 
with white taffety, and turned up with three rows 
of ermine. King Charles IL. had this crown 
made ſoon after his reſtoration. 

2. The golden orb, or globe. This 1s put into 
the king's right-hand before he is crowned; and, 
when he is crowned, he bears it in his left-hand, 
with the ſceptre in his right, upon his return into 
Weſtminſter-hall. It is about tix inches in diame- 
ter, edged with pearl, and ornamented with pre- 
is an amethyſt, of a 
violet colour, in height an inch and halt, ſet upon a 
croſsof gold, andornamented with diamonds, pearls, 
&c. The whole ball and cup is 11 inches high. 

3. The golden ſceptre, and its croſs, upon a 
large valuable amethyſt, decorated with table-dia- 
monds. The ſceptre has a plain handle, but the 
pummel is ſurrounded with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds. Each of the leaves of the fleur de lis, 
riſing from the top, of which there are fix, 1s 
enriched with precious ſtones; and from them 
iſſues a ball which is made of part of the amethyſt. 
The croſs is covered with precious ſtones. 

4. The ſceptre, with the dove, the emblem of 
peace. She is litting on a ſmall Jeruſalem aus, 
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which is decorated with jewels and table-diamonds 
of great value. 

1 the reign of Charles II. a bold attempt was 
made to rob the ſewel- office: one Colonel Blood 
having formed a ſcheme to carry off the crown, 

lobe, ſceptre, and dove, diſguiſed himſelf in the 
fabit of a doctor of divinity, having a cloak in- 
ſtead of a gown. Thus prepared, and fully de- 
termined, he made an acquaintance with the 
keeper of the regalia, an old man; and by kind 
and obliging treatment he ſoon eſtabliſhed a ſtrict 
friendſhip and intimacy ; and wp ng, or the old 
man had a ſon, who vas then at ſea, he pretended 
to have a daughter, and they agreed to match 
them together. The morning was fixed for the 
theft; and on the preceding night the doctor came 
to the old man, told him he had ſome friends at 
his houſe, who were to go out of town pretty 
early in the morning, that had a defire to ' the 
regalia, and hoped, though they came a little be- 
fore the uſual hour, he would oblige them with 
the ſight. The keeper promiſed he would; and, 
about eight o'clock next morning, Blood, with 
three others whom he had engaged (named Deſ- 
borough, Kelſey, and Perrot), came to the Tower, 
with only a wallet and a wooden mallet, which 
were eil concealed. The doctor and two of them 
went into the Tower, while the third held their 
horſes, ready ſaddled, without. The old man re- 
ceived them with the greateſt civility, and directly 
attended them into his office. It is cuſtomary, 
when the keeper ſhews the regalia, to lock him- 
ſelf up in a kind of grate, with open bars, that 
the things of high value may be ſeen but not 
toiled., As ſoon as the ola man had opened the 
door 
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door of this place, they knocked him down with 
the wooden mallet; then they beat in the bows of 
te crown, that it might be more eaſily carried, 
ſeized the ſceptre and dove, and put ali into the 
wallet. The old man's fon, who had been abroad 
ten vears, happened at this very time to come from 
ſea; and, haſtening to ſce his father, he was told 
that he was at the ſewel- office with ſome friends, 
who would be glad to fee him: thither he flew im- 
mediately, and, as he entered, he met Blocd and 
his companions, as they were making their eicape : 
they hurried forward; but the young man, ſecing 
his father weltering in his blood, and the treature 
gone, ſpread an inſtant alarm throughout the guard: 
the gates were ſhut, and the villains ſeized, all 
but the man who held the horſes, who fled upon 
the firſt rumour. Upon examining the recovered 
prize, one ſtone only was mifling, which was at-- 
terwards found. The king undertook to examine 
Biood; and, for ſome unknown reaſons, thought 
proper not only to pardon him and his accom- 

lices, but to grant him a penſion during his life. 

t is ſaid, that this colonel Blood had ſpent his 
fortune in attending Charles II. in his adverſity; 
and thought himſelf neglected by that prince after 
the Reſtoration. 

5. St. Edward's ſtaff. It is four feet ſeven 
inches and a half long, and three inches three- 
quarters round, made of beaten gold. It is borne 
before the king in the coronation proceſſion, 

6. The gold falt-ſeller of ſtate. In make it re- 
ſembles the ſquare White Tower, and is of ex- 
cellent workmanſhip. At the coronation it is 
placed on the king's table. 

7. The curtana, or ſword of mercy. It has no 
point; the blade is about two inches broad, and 

( 32 inches 
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32 inches long. At the coronation it is carried 
before the king, between the two ſwords of juſtice, 
ſpiritual and temporal. 

8. A grand ſilver font, double-gilt with gold, 
and elegantly wrought. This is uſed for chriſten- 
ing of the royal iſiue. 

9. A large ſilver fountain, a preſent from the 
town of Plymouth to Charles II. It is curiouſly 
wrought, but not equal to the other. 

10. The crown of ſtate; his Majeſty wears it 
in Parliament. It has a pear], the fineſt ever ſeen; 
a ruby of ineſtimable value; and an emerald ſeven 
inches round. | 

11. The crown which is placed before the 
prince of Wales in Parliament, to ſhew that he is 
not vet come to it. 

When the king goes to the Parliament-houſe, 
the keeper of the ſewel- office, attended by ward- 
ers of the Tower, privately carry, in a hackney- 
coach, the two laſt-menttuncd crowns to White- 
hall, where proper officers are appointed to receive 
them; who, with ſome yeomen of the guard, 
carry them to the rooms where his majeſty and the 
prince robe themiclves. When they are diſrobed, 
the crowns are conveyed back to the Tower by the 
perſons who brought them. 

12. Queen Mary's crown, globe, and ſceptre; 
and the diadem ſhe wore proceeding to her coro- 
nation with King William. 

13. An ivory ſceptre, with a golden dove en- 
amelled with white pearched on the top, the gar- 
niture of which is gold. It was made for the queen 
of James II. 

14. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas (brace- 
lets for the wriſts). They are very ancient, but 
worn at the coronation. 
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15. The ampulla, or golden eagle, which holds 
the holy oil for anointing the kings and queens 
of England. The head ſcrews off in the middle 
of the neck, which is made hollow to hold the 
oil; and when the biſhop anoints the king and 
queen, he pours it from the bird's beak into a 3 
The eagle, and pedeſtal on which it ſtands, is about 
nine inches high, and the expanſion of the wings 
is near ſeven inches: the weight of the whole is 
about ten ounces; and is curionſly engraven. 

16. The golden ſpoon that the biſhop pours the 
oil into. Theſe two pieces are very ancient. 

In this othce are all the crown jewels worn by 
the princes and princeſſes at coronations; and 
abundance of curious old plate. 


OF THE MINT. 


We cannot attempt a deſcription of the method 
of preparing the metals before ſtamped into money. 

All you are perinitted to ſee, is the manner of 
ſtamping; which is performed by an engine, 
worked by a ſpindle, like a printing-preſs. To 
the point of this ſpindle 1s fixed, by a ſcrew, the 
head of the dye; and in a os beneath, which 
receives it, is placed the reverſe. The piece of 
metal being cut round to the fize (and, if gold, 
exactly weighed) is placed between the cup and the 
point of the ſpindle, and by ong-Jerk the ſtamp is 
complete. The manner of ſtamping gold, ſilver, 
and halfpence, is exactly the ſame. 

This engine is worked, fometimes by three, and 
ſometimes by four men. The whole is performed 
with the utmoſt dexterity; for as faſt as the men 
turn the ſpindle, the coiner ſupplies the engine 

with 
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with metal, with his middle finger twitching ont 
the ſtamped, and with his tore-tinger and thumb 
putting in the unſtamped piece. Ihe filver and 
gold, thus ſtamped, are afterwards milled round 9 
the edges, which is done privately. 

We have now conducted you through all the W w 
buildings and places of curiolities, in the Tower. f. 
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A walk from the Tower, over the wharfs and I ci 
quays to London-bridge, will give you a view of ff . 
the river, ſhips, &c. And in your way you pal WW ot 


The Cuflom Houſe. 
TH IS is the place for receiving the king's duties pl 


on all merchandize exported and imported. 0 


The buſineſs is under the direction of nine com- : 
miſſioners, whoſe juriſdiction extends over all the K 
ports of the kingdom. "i 


It was built in 1718, of brick and ſtone; and 0 
is a ſtrong, commodious building, 189 feet in Wl ea 
length, 27 feet broad in the center, and the wings W 9; 
much more. It conſiſts of two floors; and in the 
uppermoſt is a noble long room tor the commil- he 
ſioners, clerks, &c. The building is decorated with ni 
the orders of architecture. On each ſide, aud Ml t 
underneath, are large warehouſes. 112 
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Of London Bridee. 


THIS bridge, built acroſs the Thames from 
London to Southwark, was originally of 
wood, which was begun about the year 994, and 
finiſhed in 1016; but, being burnt in 1136, it was 
again rebuilt of wood in 1103. It being very ex- 
penſive to keep the wooden bridge in repair, the 
city reſolved to build one of ſtone, a little weſt- 
ward of the other. For carrving this into exe- 
cution, they obtained from parliament a tax upon 
wool, which has given riſe to the miſtaken notion 
of its being built on wool-packs. It was founded 
upon mighty frames of piles; on the top of thoſe 
were laid beams of timber ten inches thick, ſtrongly 
bolted. This is the preſent foundation. On this 
platform was laid the baſe of the ſtone-pier; and 
tor the preſervation of the bottom, there were 
iles driven round the outſide, called the ſterlings. 
This ſtone-bridge was begun in 1176, and finiſhed 
in 1209. It conſiſted of 20 arches, was 915 feet 
long, and 73 feet wide; but houſes being built on 
each fide thereof, the interval between them was 
only 23 feet. 
The narrowneſs of the paſſage over this bridge 
having occaſioned the loſs of many lives, from the 
number of carriages paſſing and repaſling ; and 
the ſtraitneſs of the arches, with the enormous 
fize of the ſterlings, having alſo occaſioned many 
fatal accidents ; there paſſed two acts of parlia- 
ment in 1756, tor removing all theſe obſtac les, and 
granting aid for repairing and improving the 
bridge ; and accordingly the houſes, with a great 
part of the bridge, were demoliſhed, 
| F During 
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During this great work, there was built a tem- 
porary wooden bridge ; which being burnt down 
ſoon after, ſuppoſed to be deſignedly ſet on fire, 
they were obliged to make the old bridge paſſa- 
ble again, till they could build another. 

A temporary bridge being rebuilt, they began 
the repairs and improvements, and completed the 
wo. K with the utmoit expedition. 

The preſent bridge, viewed from the water, has 
a grand appearance ; and affords the paſſengers on 
it one of the finaſt proſpects in the world: on 
one hand, a fleet of merchant-ſhips, equal per- 
haps in value to half a nation; on the other, an 
extenſive view of ime buildings ſtretching along 
the banks of a beautitul river. 

Though in ſome degree it has the appearance 
of Weſtminſter-bridge, the ſtone baluſtrades bein 
lofty and noble; yet, in reſpect to beauty an 
convenience, it falls far ſhort; and it has not its 
comnodious flights oi ſleps at each end. 

It is 915 feet long; the way for carriages 31 
feet broad, admitting three carriages and two horſes 
to go a- breaſt; and that for foot- paſſengers, ſeven 
fect on each fide, raiſed and paved with flat ſtones. 
* The lamps are well contrived, and when lighted 
up make a beautiful appearance. Over the center 
arch, on a kind of pedzital, are placed three, and 
over each receſs one; ſo that in all there are 21 on 
each fide. Fourteen of the receſſes are half-domed. 

Here are 19 arches, about 20 feet wide each, 
but the center one is confiderably larger, two 
arches having been thrown into one. Theſe 
arches are not all paſſcble ; two on the ſouth fide, 
and four on the north, being taken up with the 
London-bridge water- 4 orks. 

| Thoſe 
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Thoſe on the ſouth ſide were erected within 
theſe few years, to ſupply the Borough with wa- 
ter : they are worked in the ſame manner as thoſe 
on the north ſide. but are much ſmaller. 

The works on the north fide were invented by 
one Morice, a Dutchman, in 1582, to ſupply 
the city with water from the Thames, through 
wooden pipes. The inventor, for his ingenuity, 
obtained from the city a leaſe of the ſame for 500 
years. He made great improvements in theſe 
works, and thereby grew immenſely rich. His 
ſucce ors, in 1701, ſold the property for 36,0901. 
to one Richard Scame, who divided the ſame into 
300 ſhares, and fold them at 5001. each, when it 
commenced a company. Theſe works were greatly 
improved, about 80 years ago, under the direction 
of the ingenious Mr. Sorocold, and fince per- 
fected by the great maſter of hydraulics, Mr. 
Hadley. 

The water is forced to a baſon on the top of 
a high tower of wood, which ſtands on the ſter- 
ling of the firſt arch, to the height of 120 feet ; 
by which means it is conveyed to any part of the 
city. It is thus forced by four wheels, placed 
under the arches, and moved by the common 
ſtream of the tide; one turn of the four wheels 
cauſing 114 ſtrokes ;---each ſtroke being two feet 
and a half in a ſeven- inch bore, raiſes three gal- 
lons; and when the river is at beſt, the wheels go 
ſix times round in a minute; and but four and an 
half at middle water ; ſo that at fix times in a 
minute the number of ſtrokes from the four wheels 
are 684, raiſing 2,052 gallons in a minute ;---that 
is, 123,120 gallons, or 1,954 hogſhe2ds in an hour; 
amounting to 46,896 hogſheads in a day, includ- 
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ing the waſte, which may be computed at a fifth 
part of the whole. | 

The whole machinery is eſteemed one of the 
greateſt curioſities in its kind of any in the world, 
being ſuperior to the moſt famous water-engine at 
Marli in France. 
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Of the Monument. 


[ Admittance 64. each frr/on, from nine o'clock to three 
in the waiter, and from eight to fix in the ſummer.] 


TH I S monument (which has lately been 

thoroughly repaired and cleaned) 1s of Port- 
land ftone, and was erected, by order. of parlia- 
ment, to preſerve the memory of the dreadful fire 
of London. It was begun by Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
in 1671, and finiſhed by him in 1677. It is a 
fine large fluted column, of the Doric order: the 
diameter of the body, at the baſe, is 15 feet; and 
the bottom of the pedeſtal 28 feet ſquare. The 
pedeital is 40 feet high; the column with its ca- 
pital 120, and the cone with its urn 42 feet: fo 
that, from the ground to the top of the urn, the 
height is 202 feet. Above the capital, an iron 
baicony encompaſſeth a cone 32 feet high, which 
{ſupports a blazing urn of gilt copper, the aſcent to 
which is by a noble ſtur-cafe of black marble, 
containing 345 ſteps, each 19 inches and a half 
broad, and fix inches thick, with an iron banniſter 
all the way up. From the top you have a mott 
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On the cap of the pedeſtal, at the angles, are 
four dragons (the ſupporters of the citv arms), and 
between them trophies, with ſymbols of regality, 
arts, ſciences, commerce, &c. 

he emblems on the weſt fide the pedeſtal, de- 
noting the deſtruction and reſtoration of the city, 
were executed by Mr. Cibber. The eleven prin- 
cipal figures are in alto, the reſt in hae relie vo. 

The chief figure is a female, repreſenting the 
city of London. She ſits pining uf a heap of ruins, 
with dejected head, and diſordered hair, while 
her hand is careleſsly lying on her ſword : Time 
1s behind, and gradually lifting her up. She has 
a woman at her fide, repreſenting Providence, 
who gently touches her with one hand; and with a 
ſceptre, which ſhe holds in the other, directs her 
to look at the goddeſics in the clouds, one de- 
noting Plentv, by her cornucopia, the other hav- 
ing a palm branch, the emblem of peace. A bee- 
hive is placed at her feet, ſhewing that induſtry 
and application will overcome all misfortunes. 
And while Time is endzavouring to reſtore her, 
the citizens are rejoicing behind. Beneath, in 


the m:dit of the rums, is a dragon, the ſupporter 


of the city arms, who endeavours with his paw 
to preſerve the ſame. Still farther, at the north 
end, is a view, of the city in flamgs, and the in- 
habitants in the utmoſt conſternatian. On 2 raiſed 
pavement, oppolite the city, ſtands the king, in 
a Roman habit; on his head he&&eaxrs a wreath 
of laurel, and has a truncheon in' his hand; as 
he draws near the city, he commands three of his 
attendants to aſſiſt her; the firſt repreſents the 
Sciences, having a winged head and a circle-of 
naked boys dancing thereon; in her hands ſhe holds 
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Nature, with her numerous breaſts, offering aſ- 
ſiſtance to all. The ſecond is Architecture: ſhe 
bears in one hand a plan, and in the other a 
{quare and a pair of compailes. And the third is 
Liberty, waving a cap in the air, ſhewing her joy 
at the pleaſing proſpect of the city's ſpeedy reco- 
very. Behind the king ſtands his brother, the 
duke of York, having in one hand- a garland to 
crown the riſing city, and, in the other, a ſword 
to defend her. The two figures behind are, Juſ- 
tice with a coronet, and Fortitude with a reined 
lion. And on the pavement, under the ſovereign's 
feet, lies Envy gnawing a heart, and inceſſantly 
emitting peſtiterous fumes from her envenomed 
mouth. he builders and labourers above, who 
are at work upon houſes, repreſent the re-conſtruc- 
tion of the city. 

On the north ſide of the pedeſtal is a Latin in- 
ſcription, giving an account of the fire of Lon- 
don, its ns, progreſs, and the amazing devaſtation 
made by it. It relates, That, on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1666, at the diſtance of 202 feet (the 
height of the monument) eaſtward from this place, 
a moſt dreadful fire broke out about midnight, 
which, driven on by a high wind, ſpread with in- 
credible fury; laying Eo 89 churches, the city- 
g tes, Guildhall, many public ſtructures, hoſpi- 
tals, ſchools, libraries, a vat number of ſtately 
ed:fices, 13,000 dwelling-houſes, and 400 ſtreets. 
Of the 26 wards of this city, it utterly deſtroyed 
I5, and left eight others ſhattered and half burnt. 
The ruins, from the Tower, by the Thames-fide, 
to the Temple-church, and from the north-eaſt, 
along the wall, to Holborn-bridge, were 436 
acres. Though mercileſs to the citates and for- 
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tunes of the inhabitants, it was favourable to their 
lives. The deſtruction was fo ſudden, that in a 
ſmall ſpace of time the city was ſeen moſt flourith- 
ing, and reduced to nothing. Three days after, 
when the fatal fire had batfled all human counſels 
and endeavours, in the opinion of all, it was ſtop- 
ped, as it were, by a command from heaven, and 
was on every fide extinguiſhed. 

On the ſouth fide is a Latin inſcription ſpecify- 
ing the gracious, prudent, and vigorous meaſures 
taken by the king and parliament for reſtoring the 


venience; and for preventing the like conflagra- 
tion for the future. 

The inſcription on the eaſt fide contains the 
names of the lord-mayors, from the time it was 
begun till it was finiſhed. 

Round the monument is this inſcription : 

„This pillar was ſet up in tual remem- 
& brance of the moſt dreadful burning of this Pro- 
« teſtant city, begun and carried on by the treachery 
and malice of the Popiſn faction, in the beginning 
of September, in the year of our Lord 1666, 
« m order to the carrying on their horrid plot 
„ for extirpating the Proteſtant religion and old 
« Engliſh liberty, and introducing popery and 
“ ſlavery.” 

Upon the Duke of York's acceſſion to the throne, 
this inſcription was eraſed ; but engraved again 
ſoon after the Revolution. 

An eminent writer obſerves of this monument, 
„That it is undoubtedly the nobleſt modern co- 
« lumn in the world; nay, in ſome reſpects, it 
may juſtly vie with thoſe celebrated ones of an- 
« tiquity which are conſecrated to the names of 
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„Trajan and Antonine. Nothing can be more || wit! 
« hexautiful and harmonious { the bas relief at the wre 
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1 « imagined, and executed as well; and nothing I has 
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1 The greateſt Roman column was that of Anto- the 

5 nine, which was 172 feet and a half high, and 12 If thi: 
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| . The Royal Exchange. » 

: A 
HIS is the meeting-piace of the merchants 

of J ondon. It was originally cailed the ce 

Burſe, and was built of brick in the year 1567, at 17 


the expence of Sir Thomas Greſham, a merchant, Cc 
the city purchaſing the ground on which it ſtands ; ſh 


and, in 1570, was, by command and in the pre- G 
ſence of Queen Elizabeth, preclaimed the Royal w 
Exchange, by herald, with found of trumpet. That fo 
ſtructure being deftroyed by the fire of London in c: 
1666, it was rebuilt of Portland ſtone and ruftic at 
work, in a much more magnificent manner, as it u 


now ſtands, at the expence of 80,0001. and is the 
fineſt and ſtrongeſt fabric of the kind in Europe. 
Ihe firſt ſtone of this building was laid by Kin ing 
Charles II. in 1667, and the whole was finiſhed 
in 1669. It ſtands upon a plat of ground 203 
fret in length, and 171 feet in breadth, incloſing 
an area 144 feet long, and 117 broad, ſurrounded : 
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with a ſubſtantial and regular ſtone building, 


wrought in ruſtic. 

It has two 1ronts, north and ſouth, each of which 
has a piazza; and in the center are the grand 
entrances into the area, under an extreme lofty 
and noble arch. The ſouth front in Cornhill is 
the principal ; on each fide of which are Corin- 
thian demi-columns, ſupporting a compaſs pedi- 
ment; and in the intercolumniation, on each ſide, 
in the front next the ſtreet, is a niche, wich the 
figures of King Charles I. and King Charles [I. 
in Roman habits, well executed. Over the aper- 
ture, on the cornice betwern the tuo pediments, 
is the k ng's arms in relievo. On each ſide of 
this entrance is a range of windows, placed be- 
tween demi-columns and pilaſters of the co npo- 
ſite order, above which runs a baluſtrade. 

This building is 56 feet high; and from the 
center, in the front, riſe a lanthorn and turret 
178 feet high; on the top of which is a ſane of 
copper gilt, about eight feet high, made in the 
ſhape of a graſs-hopper, the creſt of Sir Thomas 
Greſham's arms. In the turret 1s a good clock, 
with four dials, which is well regulated every day, 
ſo as to become a ſtandard of time to all the mer- 
cant.le part of the town ; and it goes with chimes 
at three, fix, nine, and twelve o'clock, playing 
upon twelve bells. | 

The north front, in Threadneedle-ſtreet, is 
adorned with pilafters of the Compoſite order, but 
has neither columns nur ſtatues on the outſide; 
and, inſtead of the two compaſs pediments, has a 
triangular one. 

The inſide of the area is ſurrounded with pi- 
azzas, forming walks for the merchants, N 5 to 
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ſhelter themſelves from the weather: and adjoin- 
ing the walks are ſeats to reſt on. ' 

Under theſe piazzas, within the area, are 28 
niches, which are all vacant, but that in which 
Sir Thomas Greſham's ſtatue 1s placed in the north- 
weſt angle, and that in the ſouth-weſt, where the 
ſtatue of Sir John Parnard 1s Pom who was a 
worthy magiſtrate, and faithful repreſentative of 
the city in parhament. 

In this area the merchants and traders meet 
between twelve at noon and three o'clock ; and 
for the more regular aud ready diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs, they difpoſe of themſelves in ſeparate walks, 
as the Hamburgh-walk, Eaſt-India-walk, & c. At 
which time you may fee an aſſeniblage of natives 
of the four quarters of the world. 

Above the arches of this quadrangular piazza is 
an entabl-ture, with curious enrichments; and 
on the cornice, a range of pilaſters, with an en- 
tablature extending round, and a compaſs pedi- 
ment in the middle of the cornice of each of the 
four ſides. Under the pediment, on the north 
ſide, is the king's arms; on the ſouth, the city's 
arms; on the eaſt, Sir Thomas Greſham's arms; 
and on the weſt, the Mercers arms, with their 
reſpective enrichments. 

n the intercolumns are twenty-four niches, al- 
moſt all of them filled with the ſtatues of the kin 
and queens of England, ftanding erect in their 
roval robes, and with their regalia, except Kin 
Charles II. James II. George II. and George III. 
who are habited like the Roman emperors. Theze 
figures ate painted ſtone-colour. 

On the ſouth fide are, Edward I. Edward III. 
Henry V. Heniy VI. 

On 
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On the weſt ſide, Edward IV. Edward V. with 
the crown hanging over his head; Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. | 

On the north fide, Edw. VI. Mary, Elizabeth, 
James I. Charles I. Charles II. and James II. 

On the eaſt fide, Wiiliam and Mary in one 
niche, Queen Anne, George 1. George II. and 
George III. 

In the middle of this area, upon an elevated 
marble pedeſtal, incloſed with iron rails, is a fine 
ſtatue of King Charles II. in a Roman habit. It 
was ſet up in 1792, in the place of one of the fame 
king, erected in 1684. 

Within the piazzas of the two fronts are two 
ſpacious ſtair- caſes, with iron rails and ſtone ſteps ; 
theſe lead into a kind of gallery, which extends 
round the four ſides of the building, in which are 
the Royal Exchange Afſurance-office, the Mer- 
chant-ſeamens-otlice, coftee-houſes, &c. 
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Of the Bank of England. 


You may avalk in and look about you, as if von had 
buſineſs to do. 


HE Bank is ſituated a little to the north of 
the Roval Exchange, in Threadneedle-ſtreet ; 

is a very commodious building, admirably de- 
ſigned for the convenience of tranſacting money- 
matters, and executed with great elegance and 
grandeur. It was begun in 1732, and fniſhed in 
1734 Within theſe few years couliderable addi- 
tions 
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ſhelter themſelves from the weather: and adjoin- 
ing the walks are ſeats to reſt on. : 

Under theſe piazzas, within the area, are 28 
niches, which are all vacant, but that in which 
Sir Thomas Greſham's ſtatue is placed in the north- 
weſt angle, and that in the ſouth-weſt, where the 
ſtatue of Sir John Parnard 1s —— who was a 
worthy magiſtrate, and faithful repreſentative of 
the city in parliament. 

In this area the merchants and traders meet 
between twelve at noon and three o'clock ; and 
tor the more regular aud ready diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs, they diſpoſe of themſelves in ſeparate walks, 
as the Hamburgh-walk, Eaſt-India-walk, & c. At 


which time you may fee an aſſemblage of natives 


of the four quarters of the world. 

Above the arches of this quadrangular piazza is 
an entabl-ture, with curious enrichments; and 
on the cornice, a range of pilaſters, with an en- 
tablature extending round, and a compaſs pedi- 
ment in the middle of the cornice of each of the 
four ſides. Under the pediment, on the north 
ſide, is the king's arms; on the ſouth, the city's 
arms; on the eaſt, Sir Thomas Greſham's arms ; 
and on the weſt, the Mercers arms, with their 
reſpective enrichments. 

In the intercolumns are twenty-four niches, al- 
moſt all of them filled with the ſtatues of the kin 


and queens of England, ſtanding erect in their 


roval robes, and with their regalia, except Kin 
Charles II. James II. George II. and George III. 
who are habited like the Roman emperors. Theze 
figures ate painted ſtone-colour. | 

On the ſouth fide are, Edward I. Edward III. 
Henry V. Heniy VI. _ 
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On the weſt fide, Edward IV. Edward V. with 
the crown hanging over his head; Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. 

On the north fide, Edw. VI. Mary, Elizabeth, 
James I. Charles I. Charles II. and James II. 

On the eaſt fide, Wiiliam and Mary in one 
niche, Queen Anne, George I. George II. and 
George III. 

In the middle of this area, upon an elevated 
marble pedeſtal, incloſed with iron rails, is a fine 
ſtatue of King Charles II. in a Roman habit. It 
was ſet up in 1792, in the place of one of the fame 
king, erected in 1684. 

Within the piazzas of the two fronts are two 
ſpacious ſtair - caſes, with iron rails and ſtone ſteps ; 
theſe lead into a kind of gallery, which extends 
round the four ſides of the building, in which are 
the Royal Exchange Aſſurance-office, the Mer- 
chant- ſeamens- otlice, coftee-houſes, &c. 
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Of the Bank of England. 


You may walk in and look about you, as if von had 
buſineſs to do. 


HE Bank is ſituated a little to the north of 
the Royal Exchange, in Threadneedle-ſtreet ; 

is a very commodious building, admirably de- 
ſigned for the convenience of tranſacting money- 
matters, and executed with great elegance and 
grandeur. It was begun in 1732, and finiſhed in 
1734 Within theſe few years couſiderable addi- 
tions 
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tions and improvements have been made to this 
edifice: particularly, a new ftreet of elegant 
buildings, made to lead from Cornhill to the prin- 
cipal gate of the Bank, which ſhews its front to 
great advantage. Two wings of urcommon 
elegance, deſigned by Sir Robert Taylor, have 
alſo been added to its front, by pulling down ſome 
houſes and the church of St. Chriſtopher le Stocks. 
They conſiſt of a beautiful colonnide, adorned 
with pilaſters of the Co:inthian order, with a 
baluſtrade and vaſes. They are bu'it in a peculiar 
ſtile, having no windows that appear to the ſtreet, 
the offices being all enlightrned by domes, in a 
moſt beautitul manner, tupported by Corinthian 
columns, and finiſhed ina fine and elegant taſte. 

In the eaſt wing, in Bertholon;ew-lane, is ano- 
ther grand entrancot the Pank. 

he front, which is of the Ionic order, with a 
ruſtic baſe, is about 80 feet in | »gth. The grand 
entrance leads to the court-yard, in which is the 
hall. This building is of the Corinchian order, 
ornamented at top with a baluſtradz and vaſes, and 
in the m. ddle is a pediment. Above the pediment, 
in baflo relievo, is the company's ſeal; in which 
is repretented Britannia, with her ſpear and ſhield; 
and at her feet a coraucop.a pouring out fruit. 

The hall, which is 79 feet long, and 40 broad, 
is built in the form of a circular dome, with a ſky- 
light; the offices having as much analogy to it as 
could be poſſibly admitted. It has a noble wain- 
ſcoting eight feet high, and a fine fretwork cieling. 
In a niche, at the upper end, is a marble ſtatue of 
King William III. the founder of the Bank, ſet 


up in 1734. 1 
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vou will fee ſome noble, loſty, and ele- 


Here v 
gant ot mes for tranſacting the different ſtock buſi- 


neſs. Over the do ' of e ch office is its name: 
and the hours of doing buſineſs are from nine in 
the morning to five in the atternoon, holidays 
EXCEP! ed. 

F arther back is another quadrangle, with an ar- 
cade on the eaſt and weſt iides. On the north fide 
is the Accomptant's office, 6o feet long, and 20 
broad. Above are handf. me apa: tments, and be- 
neath are large and ſtrong vaults, tor depoſiting 
caſh, and unwrought filver and gold. 

In Bartholomew-lane, 1s a commodious entrance 
for waggons, coaches, &c. which come hither 
loaded with unwr-ught filver and gold. 

In 1693, in the reign of William and Mary, 
there paſſed an act of parliament for incorporatin 
a company, under the title of The (overno. s = 
Company of the Bank of England; for which 
they granted government a loan of 1,200,000 1. 
the ſubſcribers receiving eight per cent. ror their 
money. About the year "1696, an act paſſed, 
which enlarged their capital ſtock to 2,201,171 1. 

25. when it was enacted, that no contra what- 
ever, for buying or ſelling Bank- ſtock, ſhould be 
good in law, unleſs regiſtered in the books of the 

Bank within ſeven days, and the ſtock transferred 
in 14 days. And it was made telony, without 
benefit of clergy, to counterfeit their ſeal, or any 
of their bills or notes, or to alter or eraſe ſuch 
bills or notes. 

By a farther advance of 400,000 |. to govern- 
ment, in the 7th year of queen Anne, they were 
empowered to augment their capital to 4,492,343 1. 

G From 
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From time to time they have advanced very 0 
large ſums to government; and their capital ſtock ſte} 
is vaſtiy i increated by their trading largely in bul- pot 


lion, and foreign gold and filver coin, in diſcount. m. 
ing bills of exchange, &c. And they have con- ane 
ſiderable ſums allowed them yearly from govern- Sl 
ment for the management of the annuities paid at ft! 
their offices. 0 

The direction of this company is placed ina 1 Vi! 
governor, deputy-governor, and 24 directors: 13 the 


or more are {ufticient to form a court for manag- | "> 
ing the buſincfs of the company; who are elected | 
annually at a general court. tur 

Dividends of tie profits are made half-yearly, I Ps 
of which public notice is given. at 


The ſhares of Bank, South Sea, and India Cit) 
Stock, are continually ſelling, by being transfer- 


red from one perſon to another. cap 
is 

pre 

— . RR —_—_—_ ſtre 

i an 


| n 
Of the Man/ion-houſe. the 
EAR the Royal Exchange, at the eaſt end Are 


of Cheapfidc, is the Manſion-houſe, the bet 
reſidence of the lJord-mayor of London. It is built I © ' 
very ſubſtantially of Pordand- itone, upon piles. bal 
It was begun in 1739, and ſiniſhed in 1753. : 
The portico is compoſcd of tix loity lated pil- il © 
lars, of the Corinthian order, in the fr ont ; and the 1 


ſame order is continusd in pilaſters both under the . 
pediment, and on each fide. 

The baſſinent itory is very maſſy, built in ruſtic. 
And in the center of this ſtory is the door that leads jou 
to the kitchen and other offices, From 
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From the ground, on each fide, riſes a flight of 
ſteps of very conſiderable extent, leading up to the 
portico, and to the door which leads to the apart- 
ments and cffices where the lord-mayor relides, 
and buſineſs is trantacted, 

A ſtone baluſtrade inclofes the ſtairs, and is con- 
tianed along the front of the portico; and the 
columns ſupport a large angular pediment, adorned 
with a very noble piece in bas relief, repreſenting 
the dignity and opulency of the city of London, 
11 Mr. Tavlor. 

In the center ſtands 2 woman, crowned with 
turrets, to repreſent the city, with her left foot 
upon the figure of Envy: in her right-hand ſhe 
holds a wand, and reſts her left-arm upon the 
city arms in a large ſhield, all in alto-rehevo., 

Near her, on the right, is a Cupid holding the 
cap of liberty on a ſhort ſtaff like a mace, over 
his ſhoulder. And beyond is a river god, to re- 
prefent the Thames, re.lined, and pouring out a 
ſtreum of water from a large vaſe : and near him is 
an anchor faſtened to its cable, with ſhells lying on 
the ſhore. 

On the left-hand of London, Plenty is kneeling 
au holding out her hand in a ſupplicating poſture, 
beſceching the city to accept of the fruits of her 
c rnucopia: and behind are two naked boys with 
bales of goods, to denote commerce. 

Beneath this portico are two ſeries of windows, 
extending along the. whole front. And above theſe 
1 an Attic ſtory, with ſquare windows, crowned 
with a baluſtrade. | 

This building is an oblong. The depth is the 
long fide. There is an area in the middle; at the 
jouth end of which is the Egyptian-hall, the * 
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of the whole front, very high, and deſigned for 
public entertainments. And, to make it regular in 
flank, a fimilar building is raifed on the tront, 
which is the upper part of : danci ing gallery. 

Near the ends at cach ſide is a window of ex- 
traordinary height, between coupled Corinthian 
pilaſters, extending to the top of the Attic ſtory, 
All the apartments are extremely noble; and the 
offices are made as grand and convenient as the 
dignity and bufinets of the city can require. 

This Luilding is fo ſurrounded with houſes, that 
it cannot be viewed to advantage, nor can the 
apartments have a proper light. The expurce of 
building it is laid to have amounted to 42,0381, 
188. 8d. including 3,y001. paid tor the houſes 
pulled down. 


— .. ——ͥ - --— 


St. Stephen's Church, NMalibrobꝶ. 


[This church is open on Sundars ouly ; at eln times 
it may be ſeen by applying 17 to the ſerton or clerk. | 


T is ſituated on the north-eaſt angle of Wall- 

brook, at about 29 feet frum the fouth end of 
the Manſion-houſe. 

This ſtructure was built by Sir Chriitopher 


Wren, is juſtly reputed to be his maiter-piece, 


ns many have atlerted, that Italy cannot produce 
modern building to equal | it in taſte, proportion, 

his, or bea aty. 
It is in a manner hid from the eve by the 
buildings about it. The ſteeple rifes tquare to a 
con- 
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conũderable height, and is then ſurrounded with 
a baluſtrade; within which riſes a very light and 
elegant tower in two ſtages ; the firſt adorned with 
Corintuian, and the ſecond with Compoſite co- 
lumas, and covered with a dome; from which 
riſes the fane. The outtiide is plain and void of 
ornament ; but in the center of the roof is a large 
dome. 6 

The principal beauties of this ſfo-much admired 
church are in the inſide ot it. 

On entering the door, directly beneath the or- 
gan-loft, you have a fine full view of every part 
of this gieat work of admiration.---The dome, 
which is ſpacious and noble, is finely proportioned 
to the church, and divided into ſmall compart- 
ments, decorated with great elegance, and crown- 
ed with a lanthoru: and the root, alſo divided 
to compartments, is ſunported by very noble 
Corinthian columns, raiſed on their pedettals. 

This church has three aifles and a croſs aiſle ; 
is 75 feet long, 36 feet broad, 34 feet high to the 
root, and 55 feet to the lanthorn. 

On the ſides, under the lower roofs, are only 
circular windows ; but thoſe which enlighten the 
upper roof are ſmall arched ones; and at the eaſt 
ead are three ver” noble arched windows. 

Every beauty which the plan would admit of 
is here found in its higheſt perfect ion. It is held 
in the ſame degree of fame by foreigners as by 
ourſelves ; being allowed by all to be as perfect as 
human imagination can contrive or execute, 

Over the altar is a large beautiful painting of the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen. It was put up in 1776, 
by order of the Rev. Dr. Wilfon, and colt him 7 
guineas. It is placed before one of the eaſt windows. 
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66 LONDON STONE. 


Of London Stone. 


GAINST the ſouth wall of St. Swithin's 

church, in Cannon-ſtreet, Wallbrook, is 
placed London Stone (the fight of which is not 
worth any extraordinary trouble). 

This piece of antiquity is encloſed in a ſtone 
caſe, al has been prelerved with great care for 
many centuries. It was formerly piaced almoft 
facing its preſent ſituation, and was faſtened deep 
in the ground with ſtrong bars of iron. Its origin 
1s not certain. Moſt authorities give it a Roman 
erection, and place it in the center of that city 
burnt by Boadicea, to ſerve for the piace from 
whence the Roinans meaſured the miles in their 
roads from London to their different ſtations 
throughout the kingdom. 


— — . —̃p 


Of Guildhall. 


PT als hall is in King-ſtreet, Cheapſide, and is 
open almoſt every day. It is the place for 


holding courts, and tranſacting city buſineſs. 


There was a ſtately hall built here about the 
year 1411, which being much damaged by the un- 
appy conflagration in 1666, it was thought fit 
to demoliſh it entirely. And the preſent edifice 
was built, and extremely well beautified, in 1669, 
It was alſo repaired and adorned in 1706, and in 


1779. 
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The new Gothic front which now adorns this 
building, was deſigned and executed by that very 
ingenious and expert artiſt Mr. George Dance, 
city ſurveyor and architect, and was finiſhed in 
1789, at the expence of between two and 3,000]. 

This hall is 153 feet long, 48 broad, and 55 
feet high to the roof. 

Having entered the portico, the firſt thing worth 
your attention is the balcony, over a flight of nine 
or ten ſteps; in the front of which is a fine clock 
and dial, in a curious frame of oak. The carvings 
are; at the four corners, the four Cardinal Vir- 
tues; and, on the top, Time, with a cock on each 
fide of him. On each fide of the balcony is a 
(jiant of an enormous ſize; their beards are black 
and buthy ; the one holds a long ſtatt, with a ball 


ſtuck with ſpikes hanging at the end of it; the 


other, an halbert. They are ſuppoſed to be an 

ancient Briton and a Saxon. a 
This balcony is ſupported at each end by four 
jron pillars. The ſmall encloſures on each fide 
the ſteps are belonging to the hall- Keeper. Under 
theſe ſteps are two ſmall places which were uſed 
tor the temporary confinement of refractory ap- 
prentices who had miſhehaved to their maiters : 
they are named Little Eaſe from their fize, being 
about five feet long, three f:2t wide, and three 
and a half high, ſo that the apprentice was 
obliged to fit on the. floor during his whole con- 
finement. But this puniſhment has been diſcon- 
tinued ſome years. All complaints againit ap- 
prentices in the city of London are brought before 
the Chamberlain, at his office in Guildhall ; and 
it it appears that an apprentice is incorrigible, he 
commits 
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commits him to Bridewell, to work at hard la- 
bour : where he is kept in a room by himſelf, 
without being permitted to fee any perſon but the 
keeper, who ſupplies him with his daily food, 
bread and water: and he is contined here as Jong 
as the Chamberlain thinks proper to direct. 

The roof of the hall is flat, divided into pannels. 

The walls on the north and fovth ſides are 
adorned with four Gothic demi-pillars, paint. d 
wh.te, and veincd with blue, and the capital> gilt 
with gold; upon which arc the roval arms and 
thoſe of Edu ard the Contetior. In many places 
are the royal arms. On the ſouth-caltwa d pillars 
are the arms of London; and weltward are the 
arms of the twelve companies. 

At the eaſt end are the portraits of their Ma- 
jeſties King George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
George II. and Queen Caroline. George I. cen 
Anne, and Willfam III. and Queen Mary. Theſe 
were placed here at different times, ſoon after the! 
coronations. 

The intercolumns are painted in imitation of 

rphyry, and embelliſhed with the pictures, in 
tail proportion, of 22 judses, who determined dit- 
terences between landlord and tenant in rebuild- 
ing the city after the dreadful fire in 1666, with- 
out the expences of law-fuits. la gratitude for 


thoſe ſignal ſervices, their pictures were put up 


in the Guildhall. To which the city has added 
the picture, in iull proportion, of lord Camden, in 
gratctul remembrance of his uprightneſs and firm- 


neſs in the cauſe of liberty, when chief juſtice of 


the Common Pleas, efpecially in the caſe of gene- 
ral warrants ; which deſervedly gave him a place 
with thoſe worthy men, who ſtept forth in the 

utmoſt 
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utmoſt danger, to defend the weak from oppreſſion, 
and to ſave mankind from ruin. 

Lord Camden was painted by the late Sir Joſhua 
Reynglds, and placed here in 1764. The reſt of 
the judges were painted by Michael Wright, and 
placed here about the year 1671. We ſhall name 
them in the following order : 

Sir Orlando B: idgeman; he died 1674. 

dir Edward Atkyns; he died 1669. 

Sir Thomas Tw Fen ; - he died 1682. 

Sir Chriſtopher Turner ; he died 1675. 

Sir Thomas Tyrrel; appointed judge 1660. 

Sir Samuel Brown ; he died 1668. 

Sir Matthew Hale; he died 1676. 

Sir Wadbam Wyndham, appointed judge 1660. 

Sir John Kelynge; he died 1671. 

Sir John Archer ; he died 1681. 

dir Richard Rainsford ; he died 1679. 

Sir William Morton ; he died 1672. 

Sir William Wilde; he died 1679. 

Sir John Vaughan; he died 1674, 

Sir Timothy Littletom; ; he died 1679. 

Sir Hugh Wyndham; he died 1684. 

Sir Edward Turnor ; he died 1675. 

Sir Edward Thurland; he died 1682. 

Sir Robert Atkyns; he died 1709 

Sir William Ellis; he died 1680. 

Sir Francis North ; he died 1685, 

Sir Heneage Finch; he died 1682. 

The halt- length ortrait in the King's Bench 
Court, is Sir Wi ile iam Thomſon, Recorder of 
London 1n 1714. 

A monument is here erected to the memory of 
that able ſtateſman the late Lord Chatham. It is 
large, and conſiſts of a number of ſtatues, which 

form 
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form one great alto relievo, intended to exhibit 
the proſperity of the nation under his lordfhip's 
adminit.ation. He is in the habit of a Reman 
ſenator, gracefully looking on the figure which 
repreſents the city of London. With his left- 
hand, as the pilot of the ſtate, he directs the helm 
of government; whilſt his right embraces Com- 
merce, who, with a top-mait in her hand, is 
pleaſantly ſmiling at her protector; through 
whoſe zeal, aſſiſted by the four quarters of the 
world, ſhe is pouring abundance from a large 
cornucopia, into the lap of B. itannia, who is ſeated 
on a lion. The City in her mural crown, with a 
look of gratitude, is recommending Commerce to 
his lordſhip's protection: at her feet are placed 
the emblems of Induſtry; and, on her right-hand, 
thoſe of Juſtice and Power. This piece of ſculp- 
ture is ſaid to have colt 5,000 guineas. 

At the weſt end is a monument erected to the 
memory of William Beckford, Eſq. It was opened 
on the 24th of June, 1752, is of fine white marble, 
and, from its ſituation, is a great addition to the 
hall. 

The ſtatue of Mr. Beckford is a ſtrong likeneſs, 
who is repreſented in his attitude when replying 
to his majeſty's anſwer to the humble addreſs, re- 
monſtrance, and petition of the lord- mayor, alder- 
men, and commons of the city of London, par- 
ticularly during the laſt part thereof. 

A figure, in an antique ſtyle, is placed on each 
fide; one repreſents the city of London in mourn- 
ing, diſtinguiſhed by the city arms, the ſword, 
the mace, and the cap of maintenance ; the other 
_ repreſents trade and navigation in a drooping ſtate, 
marked by a mariner's compaſs, upon which ſhe 
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reſts her right elbow, while her left-hand holds 
an anchor; and her head is adorned with a mu- 
ral crown. The decline of commerce is marked 
by a ſmall and empty cornucopia. 

Under the cornice which ſupports the figures, 
upon a black marble table, is his reply, in letters 
of gold, encloſed with two architectoric truiles, 


joined at the bottom by an impoſt moulding of 


veined marble. The principal figure is fublcrib- 
ed, „ William Beckford, Etq. twice Lord- may oi; 
his ſpeech to his Majeſty King George III. on 
the 23d of May, 1770.” 

In this hall are kept the court of huſtings ; the 
court of orphans; the two courts of the ſheritts ; 
and the court of requeſts. The meeting of the 
livery in common hall, for chuting city otk- 
cers, and members of parliament, is alſo held in 
it ; being capacious enough to contain 7,000 per- 
ſons. This hall is likewife uſed for entertaining 


our kings, queens, and other potentates, foreign 


miniſters, &c. And here the ſtate lotteries are 
drawn. 

You may aſcend the ſteps under the balcony ; 
where, on your right-hand, are two offices be- 
longing to the chamberlain : one where he fits 
to make freemen, &c.; and the other called the 
Trezfury : theſe have been built ſince the late fire 
at Guildhall. 

Fronting the ſteps is the court (incloſed with 
folding doors) where the court of King's Bench, 
the Setiions of the Peace for the city of London, 
and the Mayor's Court, are held. 

On your left-hand is a new court, built very 
ſpacious and commodious, alſo incloted ; it is for 
the court of Coma on Pleas to fit in. - 
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The lord-mayor and aldermen hold a court in 
an elegant room, called the Council Chamber. 

At the back of the hall, on the north part, is 
built a very elegant room for the lord-mavor, al- 
dermen, and common-council, to hold their courts, 
It is finiſhed with ſeats, in imitation of the houſe 
of commons: the lord-mayor fits in a gilt chair 
at the weſt end; the aldermen upon a circular feat 
on each fide of him; and the citv officers at a 
a table underneath ; below that, right and left, 
on ſeats one above another, the common council 
ſit. At the eaſt end is a large, handſome Penſyl- 
vania grate, of the conſtruction of the late Mr. 
James Sharp, ironmonger : it has valves to let in 
the warm air, and alſo the freſh air, from an ex- 
ternal communication. The dome 1s glazed, and 
the circular part of the roof is painted by that 
famous artiſt Mr. Cipriani, the deſign by Mr. 
Dance, the city ſurveyor. There are two large 
ſemi-circular windows on the ſides. "This room 
» 1 1 every lord-mayor's day for the 

y-mayore fit in, and receive the ladics com- 
ing to the entertainment, and afterwards for the 
ladies to retire to, where the ball is opened in the 
evening. 


— aa————_©_—- 


IN your way to St. Paul's cathedral, you will 
paſs Bow Church, built by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren in 1673. It is a handſome ſtructure; * 
the elegance of its ſteeple muſt be viewed as 
maſter-piece, being reckoned the mot beautiful 
thing of i its kind. in Europe. The tower riſes ſquare 
trom the ground to a conſiderable height; and, as 
it advances, becomes more ornamented, —_ 
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And juſt before you enter St. Paul's Church- 
vard, you may view the ' ſteeple of Foſter- lane 
Church. It forms a beautiful pyramid, and has a 
juſt and well-proportioned ũmplicity in all its parts. 


— — — — 


Of St. Paul's Old Cathedral. 


St. Paul's Cathedral is opened, for divine ſervice, twice 
every day ; at half paſt nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and at three in the afternoon. 


After giving a ſhort hiſtory of the building, we 
will accompany you round the outſide of it. 


TE was originally founded in the year 610, by 
Ethelbert, a Saxon prince, on or near a place 
where, in the time of the Romans, a temple hood 
that was dedicated to Diana. In 675, Erkinwald, 
biſhop of London, repaired and beautified the an- 
cient edifice, augmented its revenues, and procur- 
ed certain privileges from the Pope in its favour. 
It received endowments and benefactions from 
king Athelſtan, _ and Egleflede his wife, and 
Edward the Confeſſor. In the reign of William 
the Conqueror, 1986, it was conſumed by fire ; 
but on its foundation there aroſe a magnificent 
ſtructure, which was finiſhed in 1240. 

In 1444, the timber work of the ſteeple was 
fired by lightning. About 1562 the ſteeple was 
ſet on fire by the careleſſneſs of a plumber, which 
greatly damaged the upper part of the church. 
After many years a contribution was raiſed among 

H perſons 
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perſons of rank, for repairing the whole building, 
which was ordered to be done under the direction 
of Inigo Jones, who ſiniſned the work in 1641. 
Prefer:tly after, the flan: of civil war broke out, 
when this church was every way profaned and 
abuſed; the body converted into fav--pits; and 
the ſtalls, organ, loft, &c. were demoliſhed. A 
conſiderable — was raiſed by contribution to re- 
pair the damage, which work was in hand when 
the dreadful hre of London, in 1666, entirely 
conſumed the whole ſtructure. 


OF THE PRESENT CATHEDRAL. 


A reſolutien being taken to build a new cathe- 
dral, which fouid equal, if not exceed, the mag- 
nificence and ſplendor of the old fabrick, Sir 
Chriitopher Wren was ordered to prepare a deſign, 
and cauſe a model thereot to be made as a rule and 
direction for the whole work. To raiſe a fund 
ſufticient to carry this work into execution, the 
Chamber of London was made an office for the 
receipt of contributions to defray the expence; into 
which, in ten years only, was paid the ſum of 
125, 00 l. king Charles II. generouſly giving 10901. 
a year out of his pry purle, beſides a new duty on 
coals, which produced 5,0091. a year, over and 
above all other graats in its favour ; ſo that the 
legacies, fubt-riptions, &c. continually coming in, 
ainuunied to more money than the purpoſes re- 
quired, 

Sir Chriſtopher exhibited ſeveral deſigns to diſ- 
cover what would be moſt acceptable to the gene- 
ral taite, which among all degrees was magnifi- 


—— 
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deſign 


cence and grandeur, Accordingly he prepared a 
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deſign antique and well ſtudied, conformable to 
the beſt ſtyle of the Greek and Roman architec- 
ture; which the biſhops diſapproved of, as they 
thought it not enough in the cathedral faſhion. 
He then produced the ſcheme of the preſent mighty 
ſtructure, which was made choice of. 

All things being prepared, and many difficulties 
ſurmounted, in pulling down, clearing away, &c. 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren laid the firſt ſtone on the 2 iſt 
diy of ſune, 1675, in the reign of Charles II. 

The foundations being laid, Portland ſtone was 
made choice of to complete the ſuperſtructure, as 
thoſe fron thence were of the largeſt ſcantlings; 
yet theſe could not be preſumed upon for columns 
exceeding four feet in diameter. I his determined 
Sir Chriſtopher to make choice of two orders, in- 
ſtead of one and an Attic ſtory, as St. Peter's at 
Rome, in order to preſerve the juſt proportions of 
his cornice; otherwiſe the fabric would have fallen 
ſhort of its intended height. On theſe principles 
thereſore he proceeded, and raiſed the lorty edifice 
we now fee, a deſcription of which follows: 

The lower diviſion of the building is adorned 
with a range of double pilaſters, with their enta- 
blatures of the Corinthian order; and as many of 
the Compoſite or Roman order ornament the 
upper. 

The ſpaces between the arches of the windows, 
and the architrave of the lower order, are filled 
with great variety of curious enrichments; as are 
thoſe Tikewiſe above. | 

The weſt front, which we are going to deſcribe, 
ſhould be viewed from Ludgate-ftreet, where it 
will fill the mind with a pleaſtng aſtoniſhment. 
On this front is erected a moſt magnificent por- 
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tico, graced with two ſtately turrets. Theſe are 
ſupported by 12 maſſy fluted columns of the Co- 
rinthian order; over theſe are eight Compoſite co- 
lumns, ſupporting a beautiful pediment. And a 
noble flight of black marble ſteps extends the 
whole length of the portico. 

The columns of this portico are doubled; two 
columns are brought nearer together, to make 
greater intercolumiis alter nately, and to give a pro- 
per ſpace to three doors; the two ſide- doors for 
daily uſe, and the middle for ſolemnities. The 
columns are widened to make a free commodious 
paſſage to each door, which is gracefully done by 
placing the pillars alternately wide and cloſe. The 
middle door 1s caſed with white marble, and over it 
is St. Paul preaching to the Bereans, in baſſo relievo. 

On the pediment of this principal froat, is a 
lively repreſentation of St. Paul's Converſion, 
carved in baſs relief, by Mr. Birde. On the apex 
of tie pediment is a majeſtic figure of St. Paul, 
with St. Peter on his right-hand, and St. James 
on his left; and on the front of the towers are the 
Four Evangeliits, with their proper emblems: St. 
M tthew is dittingu:thed by an angel, St. Mark by 
a lion, St. Luke by an cx, and St. John by an eagle. 

In the area of the grand weſt front, on a pe- 
deital, ſtands a ſtatue of queen Anne: the figures 


on the baſe repreſent Britannia, with her ſpear ; 


Galiia, with a crown on her lap; Hibernia, with 
her harp; and America, with her bow. Theſe 
were the workmanſhip of Mr. Hill, who was 
chiefly employed in all the decorations. 

The north entrance is by an aſcent of 12 circu- 
lar ſteps of black marble. It has a dome ſupport- 
ed by ſix large columns of the Corinthian order, 
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over which is a large urn, decorated with feſtoons. 
Above is a pediment, in which is the royal arms, 
with the regalia, ſupported by angels; and at the 
top are the ſtatues of five of the apoſtles. 

At the eaſt end of the church is a ſweep or cir- 
cular projection for the altar, ornamented with the 
orders, and with fculpture, particulariy Will. III. 

The ſouth portico has an aſcent of 25 ſteps of 
black marble. his portico anſwers to that on 
the north, having a dome ſupported in the fame 
manner; and on the pediment is a phœnix riſing 
out of the flames, with the word xESURGAu un- 
derneath it: this device perhaps had its origin 
from the following incident: Sir Chriſtopher hav- 
ing fixed upon the place tor the center of the great 
dome, a labourer was ordered to bring him a flat 
ſtone from among the rubbiſh, to leave as a mark 
of direction to the maſons; the firſt the man came 
at happened to be a grave-ſtone, with nothing 
remaining of the inſcription but the word Re- 


urgam, which was remarked by the architect as a 


favourable omen; it meaning, I ſhall riſe up 
again.” On this fide of the building are five ſtatues, 
w..ich take their ſituation from that of St. Andrew 
on the apex of the pediment laſt mentioned. 

The pilaſters of the outſide are doubled, which 
ſerve as. buttrefles, and give a ſpace to large win- 
dows between; they alſo adjuſt the arcades within, 
and regulate the rocf. 

A magnificent doom riſes from the center of this 
ſurpriſing fabric. Full 20 feet above the roof of 
the church is a circular range of 32 columns, 
with niches placed exactly againſt others within; 
theſe are terminated by their entablature, which 
ſupports a handſome gallery, adorned with a ſtone 

H 3 balu- 
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baluſtrade. Above theſe columns is a range of 
pilaſters with* windows between them; and from 
the entablature of theſe, the diameter of the dome 
gradually decreaſes. The arches of the dome 
meet above, at the height of 52 feet. On the 
ſummit of the dome is an elegaꝑt gilt balcony; and, 
from its center riſes a beautiful lanthorn, adorn- 
ed with Corinthian columns. The whole is ter- 
minated by a copper-ball, from which riles a croſs, 
both finely gilt. 

This cathedra! is built in form of a croſs. The 
dimenſions in length, from eaſt to weſt, within the 
walls, are ʒ00 feet; from north to ſouth, within the 
doors of the porticos, 2 50 feet. The breadth, at the 
wett entrance, 100 fegt. Front, with the turrets, 
180 feet. Its circuit, 2292 feet. Its height within, 
110 feet; from thence to the upper gallery, 266 
feet; from the dome to the top of the croſs, 64 
feet; from the level of the ground to the top, 
440 feet. The diameter of the dome is 108 feet, 
of the bail 6 feet. "The diameter of the columns 


of the porticos 4 feet; their height 48 feet. To 


the top of the weſt pediment, under the figure of 
St. Paul, is 120 feet. The height of the towers at 
the welt front is 280 feet. The length of the mi- 
nute-hand on the dial, 8 feet; of the hour-hand 5 
feet 5 inches; of the hour figures 2 feet 7 inches. 

This church ſtands upon 2 acres, 16 perches, 
23 yards, and 1 foot of ground, and is ſurrounded 
w.th about 2,500 grand iron baluſters, each about 
5 feet and a halt high, fixed in a dwarf wall of 
hewn ſtone. In this fine baluſtrade are ſeven noble 
won gates, which, together with the baluſters, 
make tae weight of the iron- work about 200 tons, 
the expence of which was above 11, oool. 

The higheſt or laſt ſtone, on the top of the 
lanthorn, was laid by Sir Chriſtopher Vy ren, the 
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ſurveyor's ſon, in the reign of queen Anne, 1710, 
in the preſence of Mr. Strong the principal ma- 
ſon, and others employed in the work. 

Thus in 35 years was this mighty fabrick, lofty 
enough to be ſeen at ſea eaſtward, and at Windfor- 
weſtward, began and finiſhed by one architect, 
one 2 maſon, and under one biſhop of 
London, Dr. Henry Compton. The charge was 
ſupported chiefly by a ſmall and eaſy impoſition 
on ſea-coal. 

Having ſurveyed the outſide of the cathedral, 
we muſt expreſs a wiſh that you could viſit the in- 
fide at the time of divine ſervice; for then you 
may enter at the weſt door, where, from the mid- 
dle, you will be pleaſed with beholding a grand 
viſta; with an arcade, ſupported by large and lofty 
pillars on each hand, dividing the church into the 
body and two iſles; while the altar at the extre- 
mity of the choir terminates the view. And if 
you cannot attend at ſervice- time, it is well worth 
while to go down to the welt door, though vou 
enter at the north or ſouth. 

Fit is not ſervice- time, you pay two-pence to be 
admitted into the cathedral. 0 

Within this cathedral are three aiſles. Sir 
Chriſtopher has been particularly careful in the 
diſpoſition of the vaultings, which is an eſſential 
beauty, and without watch all other ornaments 
would have loſt their effeck. The vault is hemi- 
ſpherical, conſiſting of 24 cupolas, cut off ſemicir- 
cular, with ſegments to join to the great arches 
one way, and the other way they are cut acroſs 
with elliptical cylinders, to let in the upper lights 
of the nave: but in the aiſles the leiſer cupolas are 
cut both ways in ſemicircular ſectious, and all to- 

gether 
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er make a graceſul geometrical form, diſtin- 
iſhed with circular wreaths; as is the horizontal 
ection of the cupola. The arches and wreaths 
are of ſtone, carved: the ſpandrels between are 


of ſound brick, inveſted with ſtucco of cockleſhell- 


lime, which becomes as hard as Portland-ſtone; 
and which, having large planes between the ſtone 


ribs, are capable of further ornaments of paint- 


ing, if required. Beſides theſe 24 cupol.s, there 
is a half-cupola at the eaſt, and the great cupola 
of 108 feet diameter in the middle of the croiſi 
of the great aitles; it is extant out of the wal 
and is vtry lightſome by the windows of the upper 
order, which lirike dun the light through the 
great colonade that enciriles the dome without, 
aid ſerves tor the butment of the dome, which is 
brick, of two biicks thick; but, as it riſes every 
way 5 feet high, has a courſe of excelient brick 
of 18 inches long bending through the whole 
thickneſs; and, to make it ſtill more ſecure, it is 
ſurrounded with a vaſt chain of iron, ſtrongly 
linked together at every ten feet: this chain 1s 
let into a channel cut into the bandage of Portland 
ſtove, and defended from the w by filling 
the grove with lead. 

All the flour of the church and choir to the al- 
tar rails is paved with marble. The altar is paved 
with pcrphyry, poliſhed, and laid in ſcveral geo- 
metric al guts. | 

The cow. rs hanging over the weſtern entrance 
were taken from the French at Louiſbourg in 
1758. They conſiſt of an artillery ſtandard, 
white and gold; one pair of Speniſh ragged ſtaves; 
one pair of Swiſs . colours, green and white; 
two pair of enſign colours, blue and white; and 
two ſtaves without colours. 

On 
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On your left-hand is an early morning- prayer 
chapel, where divine ſervice is performed every 
day, Sunday excepted: and, on your right, is the 
Conſiſtory: each kas a magnificent ſcreen of carved 
wainſcot, that has been greatly admired; as has 
alſo the carving of the ſtately figures that adoin 
the organ-caſe. | 

The cupola is ſupported on eight vaſt pillars, 
curioufly adorned. The roof 'of the choir is ſup- 
pee by ſix pillars, and the rcof of the church 

y two ranges, conſiſting of 20 more. 

The inſide of the cupola is painted and richie 
decorated, by that eminent Engiith artiſt Sir James 
Thornhill, who, in eight con partments, has re- 
__— the principal paſſages in the hiſtory of St. 

aul's life: namely, his Converſion ; his Punith- 
ing Elymas the Sorcerer with blindneſs; his 
Preaching at Athens; his Curing the Poor Crip- 
ple at Lyitra, and the reverence there paid him by 
the priefts of Jupiter as a god; his Converſion of 
the Gaoler; his Preaching at Epheſus; and the 
Burning the Magic Books in conſequence of the 
miracles he there wrought ; his Trial before Agrip- 

; his ſhipwreck on the iſland of Melita, or 

Ialto; and his Miracle of the Viper. 

In the center of the croſs aiſle is fixed a braſs 
plate, and round it is a moſt beautiful variegated 
pavement. Here you have a full view of the cu- 
pola or dome, of the whiſpering-gallery, and of 
the paintings above it, wkich fill the mind with a 
pleaſing ſurprize. 

The choir, the aifles on each fide, and the or- 
gan, are incloſed with beautiful iron rails and gates. 

The organ-gallery is ſupported with eight Co- 
rinthian columns of blue and white marble. 5 
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The choir has on each fide zo ſtalls, which, 
with the other ornaments, are beautifully carved, 
The biſhop's throne is on the ſouth fide, and on 
the north the lord-mayor's. 

he reader's deſk is incloſed with very fine braſs 
rails, in wiich is a braſs pillar, ſupporting an 
eaple of brats, which holds the book on its back 
and expunded wings, all gilt. 

The aitar-nmiece is adorned with four noble fluted 
piiofters, painted and veined with gold, in imita- 
tion of I:pis lazult; and their capitals are double 
g'it. In the intercolumniations are 21 pannels of 
hownreg crimton velvet. | 

this grand cathedral, thus finiſhed, is undoubt- 
ed y one of the oft magnificent modern build- 
ings in Europe; and we will venture to conclude, 
that. ir loitineſs and grandeur, beauty in per- 
ſpective, truth znd firmneſs in building, taſte in 
deugn, harmony of parts, and convenience for the 
ſolemn celebration of divine worſaip, there net- 
ther is, nor ever was, fo perfect a building, be- 
gun and nniſhed under the ſole direction of one 

nan, in the univerſe. 


OF THE CURIOSITIES WHICH 
STRANGERS PAY TO SEE. 


Tre GoLDen GaLLEky. | Price 2d. each perſon.) 


A little to the left from the ſouth door, are the 
airs leading to the cupola, by which you aſcend 
to this gallery by 534 iteps: 269 of them are very 
eaſy; but higher they are dark and difagreeable, 
eſpecially between the outer caſe of the dome and 
the brick cone; though the little light given is 
ſufficient to ſtew amazing proofs of the wonderful 

contrivances of the architect. 
From 
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From this gallery, which is ſurrounded with a 
ſtone baluttrade, you have a fine proſpect of the 
river, of the whole city, and country round; 
which, in a clear day, affords a moſt plcafing va- 
riety, and with which many are fatished, unwill- 
ing to undergo the fatigue of mounting higher. 


Or TRE WurrsPERING GALLERY. 
[Price Tavo-pence each perſon.] 


You will come to this gallery on your return; 
and from it you have an excellent view of the 
fine paintings in the cupola, and of the beautiful 
pavement ot the church. x 

Here f.,unds are enlarged in an aſtoniſhing man- 
ner; a whiſper is heard round the whole circum- 
ference; even the ticking of a watch; the voice of 
one perſon ſoftly ſpeaking againſt the wall on the 
other ſide, ſeems as if he ſtood at your ear on this, 
though the diſtance between them is 143 feet; 
and the ſhutting of the door reſounds through the 
place like thunder. Perſons of diſtinction are 
conducted to this gallery by a moſt beautiful flight 
of ſtairs. 


Or THE LiBr ary. 


Price Tawo-pence each per/on.] 
The library is trifling and poor; though the 


wainſcotting and. caſes tor the reception of the 


books are elegant and convenient. The flooring 
is the greatcſt curioſity in it, being moſt artfully 
inlaid without either nails or pegs, like the iram- 
ing of a billiard-table. In this library is a fine 
painting of Dr. Henry Compton, biſhop of Lon- 
don, under whom the cathedral was built. 
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Or Six CurisToOPHER WRIX's FIRST MODEL For 
BUILDING THIs CATHEDRAL. 


[ Price Two-pence each perſon. ] 


This was Sir Chriſtopher's favourite deſign, and 
was, like St. Peter's at Rome, of one order only, 
the Corinthian; but, when it was ſhewn to his Ma- 
jeſty, the biſhops did not like it: they wanted one 
more cathedral-faſhioned. Some time after, he ex- 
hibited a plan of the preſent ſtructure, which they 
made choice of. The report of this model's be- 
ing taken from St. Peter's at Rome is falſe; it was 
Sir Chriſtopher's own invention, finiſhed with 
much ſtudy and contrivance. And it has been re- 
marked, that in this model he exerted his utmoſt 
nm. We therefore lament that it ſhould be 

uffered to run to decay. 


Or THE GREAT BELL. 
[ Price Tau- pence each perſon.] 


The Great Bell is eighty- four hundred weight, 
and is placed on the ſouth tower; on it the ham- 
mer of the clock ſtrikes the hour; and the quar- 


ters are ſtruck on the leſſer bell. The ſound of 


both is ſo very great, that, if you are near them 
when ſtriking, your ears are much affected. It is 


ſ114, the ſound of the great bell has been heard as 
far as Windſor. 


Or THE GEOMETRY STAIRS. 
[Price T-wo-pence each perſon.] 


The laſt curioſity to be ſeen here, is this flight 


of ſtairs; the ſteps of Which are fo artfully con- 


trived, 


abut 
of t 
on t 


the 


OR 
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trived, that they ſeem to hang together without 


any viſible ſupport. But ſteps of this ſort may 
now be commonly ſeen. 


The whole expence of erecting this ſuperb edi- 
fice amounted to the ſum of 730,7521. 2s. 3d. 


— . — 


Of Black-Friars Bridge. 


II is a ſtone bridge, built a- croſs the Thames, 
from Black- friars to the oppoſite ſhore in the 
county of Surrey; and is very light and elegant. 

The city of London were empowered by act of 
parliament to open a ſubſcription for building this 
bridge; the ſubſcribers to which were to receive 
good intereſt till their money was repaid. For 
which purpoſe a toll was eſtabliſhed, to be paid by 
all paſſengers, both horſe and foot, till ſuch time 
as the whole was paid off. 

The firſt pile was driven, in the middle of the 
Thames, on the 7th of June, 1760. And the 
firſt ſtone was laid on the 31ſt of October fol- 
lowing, by Sir Thomas Chiity, knt. then lord- 
mayor, ſeveral coins of Geo. II. in gold, ſilver, 
and copper, being laid under it, together with au 
infcription to William Pitt, efq; late one of his 
wajeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate; and a filver 
medal, with an inſcription to Robert Mylne, the 
architect. 

The foundations of the piers, as well as the 
abutments, are built upon piles driven into the bed 
of the river; with bottoms of timber for reſting 
on the heads of thoſe piles, forming the bottom of 
the cailloon. : 1 
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It has eight piers, and nine elliptical arches. 


The center arch is 1-0 feet wide, the next on each EO 

ſide is 98 feet, the ſecond on each fide is 93 ſeet, * 

the third 80, and the fourth 70. The receſſes on X f 

the bridge are ſupported by two Ionic pillars and 22 f 

two pilaſters, ⁊᷑ iſing from a ſemicircular projection = 

of the pier above high-water mark. Theſe = 

viewed from the water have an elegant and grand — 
appearance. The u hole is of Portland ſtone. 

This bridge is about 1100 fect over. The 

breath for carriages is 28 feet; and the raiſed Ta 

footway cn cach ſide is ſeven fect wide. I 

On ihe top of the bridge runs a grand open A 

baluſtrade, which on the infide is four feet ten bo! 

inches high; but it is badly contrived for viewing 8 . 

ſo ne a proſpect, as you muſt ſtoop to look Alf, 

through, or climb to peep over. dor 

| Over each pier is a receſs, containing a bench. WES 
- From this bridge you may view St. Paul's to _ 
5 much advantage. 1 
3 At the ends, on each fide, is a grand flight of * 
1 ſteps for landing of goods and pallengers; which per 
N are more elegant than convenient. aer 
The lamps on the bridge are graceſully placed: 1 

on each pier two, and on e ch arch one. ha 

This bridge was opened for car: iages in Novem- * 

ber 1769, and is ex-cuted in fo elegant a manner 2 

by Mr. Philips, that we may juitly pronounce it ay 

one of the ſineſt in the world. Kc 

— ——— 8 

Of ihe Leverian Muſeum. fa 

Almittance 25. 6d. each Perſon, 8 

N the foot of Black-Friurs-bridge, on the hea 

Surrey ſide, is the Leverian Muſeum. The whi 


great io 


Ir 
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great diſplay of nature here exhibited is very 
tiperb and diverſified, and is worthy the attention 
of the curious. "Theſe curioſities were collected 
by Sir Afhton Lever, at a vaſt enpence of money, 


time, ard trouble. They were afterwards diſ- 


poſed of by lottery ; and fell to the lot of the pre- 
ſent proprietor : who has added many important 
and extremely valuable articles. 

This muſeum conſiſts of various miſcellaneous 
articles: together with native foiltis, extraveous foſ- 
fris, ſhells, birds, beaſts, infects, reptiles, filth, &c. 

Moſt of the ſubjects are in glaſo-caſes. 

Among the mi/ce!llancrns articles, you will be- 
hold a variety of weapons of war of different na- 
tions, many of which are of curious workmanſhkp. 
Alſo the u arlike weapons of the ſeveral ſavage na- 
tions of America. The clubs are many of them 
curiouſly carved, and ſome require great ſtrength 
to uſe them. 

Here are the male and female dreſſes of various 
nations; ladies ſhoes and flippers from China, 
Perfia, Turkey, &c. And Olwer Cromwell's ar- 
mour, with part of his dreſs. 

Under this claſs are, muſical inſtruments, to- 
bacco-pipes, &c. from China and the Eaſt-Indies; 
ſpecimens of ſhells, woods, and birds eggs; and 
manuſcripts written by perſons born without hands 
or feet. Alſo ornaments, idols, domeitic utenſils, 
&c. of the people in the newly- diſcovered iſſands. 

Several caſes of Italian, German, and Briſtol 
marble, granite, & c. and ſome beautifully manu- 
factured fluors of Derbyſhire. 

Skins of ſerpents; horns, bones, teeth, and 
heads of animals; ſharks jaws ; an elephant's tuth 
which weighs 113 pounds; manati, crocodile, ſea- 
-lioneſs, &c. &c. 

I 2 The 
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The head and tuſhes of a Norwal whale, brought fro 
from Greenland. It is in good preſervation, and bea 
is the only one we can remember in any cabinet. jeſt 

The manati, a large amphi ious animal, which 
inhabits the rivers of Africa and South America. ed 

You wil: fee a painting of a moſt remarkable fro 
horſe, which belonged to the Landgrave of Heſſe cal 
Caſſel about the year 1560. ane 

Among a variety of 2ative fils arc, ſpars, ores, wit 
precious ſtones, pebbles, chrytials, &c. ſome of fez 
winch are the produce of England: but a great tre 
number ate from the Faſt Indies, iron Siberia, toc 
Brazil, Mount Caucaſus, the Penk of Tenerife, Ger- mi 
many, and almoſt every other country in Europe. to 

The birds which are here exlubited amount ct: 
to about 5000; they are from al! countries, and pl. 

| contain above 16909 diiterent ſpecie. They are an 
A* in fine preſervation, and of infinitely variegated m 
1 and beautiful plumage. In viewing them you are ex 
wy filled with ſurprize and delight, and the wandering tl: 
iF eye looks round with atoniſhment. of 
A Among then arg, the rhinoceros bird, ſo called an 
Ex from the form tion of its beak ; and a pied pea- al 
7 hen, wich at eleven years old put forth the plu- pi 
9 mage of a cock. Ih African flamingo, humming 
by : - bird, king bird of Paradiſe, pelican, ſilver phea- Ic 
i ſ:nt” from China, the cormorant, and a brood of bs 
10 | partridges, conſitting of the cock, the hen, ſeven- cl 
U Fl teen chickens, and two cggs, in the utmoſt perfec- P: 
145 tion of preſcrvs tion. : N re 
TH Likewiſe the peacock, pea-hen, Jamaica flamin- th 
8 go, vulture from Gibraltar, large cockatoo, non- lo 
IF deſ-ript hawk; ſwan, male and female ; eagle, 
"Fi white pca-fow!, Guinea fowl, demoife'le of Nu- a 
1 by midia, zebra bird, curado ; the argus pheaſant, li 
Ji 4 „ from 
1 
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ht from Pekin in China, very remarkable for the 

ad” beauty of its plumage, and the elegance and ma- 

| jeſty of its form. 

ch A large cock buſtard from Norfolk, that weigh- 

. ed twenty-nine pounds. The peacock * e 

le from China, a bird of beautiful plumage; the 

ile caſſowary from Java, remarkable for being large 
and ugly, with exceſſively ſtrong legs and feet, 

es, wings ſhort, quilis of the porcupine kind, and 

of feathers that look like the hair of bears; the alba- 

eat trols, from the Cape of Good Hope, conſpicuous 

la, too tor its ſize, which, when it ſpreads its wings, 

er- mutt look prodis'ous, they being 13 feet from tip 

. to tip. And the crowned Afric an crane, the cyrus 

nt crane, from Bengal, the golden pheaſant, the ring 

nd bp a. ant. andthe manda: ine duck, all from China, 

ire and all remari.able for beauty of ſhape and — 

ed mige; the American ſcarlet curlew, the gold 

Ire eagle, eagle owl, great crowned Indian pigeon, and 

ng the male and fema'e ry ich, egg and young. The 
oſtrich here preſerved ſtands near ſeven feet high, 

led and when alive could have extended himſelf to 

ca- almoſt nine. There are a pair of humming birds 

lu- put in the fame cafe, by way of contraſt. 

ng he extraneous fe /s are one of the firſt col- 

ba- Icitions in the worid, and conliſt of woods, plants, 

of bo nes, bivaive-ſhelis, horns, entrochi, echini in 

en- chalk and flint, belemnites, ped:culi, teeth and 

ec- pa'ates of fiſh, nauticuli, &c. none of. them mine- f 

; ral productions, but by tome great revolution in 

in- the le ſtem ot the earth have deen buried in it, and 

N- laid there for ages | 

le, The „bells are a mot beautiful collection and 

Ju- arrangement of cowries, ſea- eggs, clamps, muſſels, 

nt, lim: Pech, coc les, harps % MUS, ſpikes, mitr 835 

om | 13 | ſnails, | 
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nails, ſpirals, dippers, olives, liveries, figs, tur- 
nips, barnacl.s, ſuns, conchs, tuns, trumpets, 
helmcts, &c. &c. 
The e confiſt of the large Greenland bear, 
royal tyger, leopard, Perſian cat, Perſian lynx, 
Mexican hog, beaver, otter, badger, martin, fu- 
limart, opottum; a young hippopotamus, and a 
voung Atrican rhinocercs, two animals remark- 
able, when full grown, for bulk and ſtrength, as 
well as form; the 1. hneumon, a ſpecies of weaſel, 
kept in houſes in India and Egypt to deſtroy rats 
and mice; an old lion from the Tower ; arma- 
dillo, flying ſquirrel from the Eaſt-Indies; por- 
cupine, tailleſs macau, petril-noſed- bat, the great 
ant cater from South America, an animal that 
lives entirely on ants, which it catches by the 
aſſiſtance of a ſharp oblong noſe, and an exceed- 
ingly long glutinous tongue. 

The elephant and zebra which are preſerved in 
this mufeum belonged to her pretent Majeity. 

Here is alſo a tine collection of the various 
ſpecies of monkeys; among which are a young 
male and female orangoutang, conipicuous for 
their diſguſting and dittorted reſemblance to the 
liuman form; the large African baboon, the long- 
armed monkey, the dog-faced monkey, and the 
ſilky or lion monkey, from Braſil, &c. 

The 7z/ce clais centains ſome beautiful caſes of 
butterflics, moths, ſcorpions, Leetles, graſshop- 
pers, tarantula, ſpiders, locuſts, &c. &c. 


Roman, Perſian, German, Oid Engliſh, &c. 
antiques in iron, brats, and pottery, together with 
a boſs buftalo, an Angora gat, and a few other 
beaſts; and a remarkably fine Roman phont, or 

baton 


Among the antiques are various ſpecimens of 


Ir- 
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baſin of earthen ware, on which is painted a re- 
preſentation of a fea engagement, &c. 

Among the reptile; are the rattle ſnake, polypus, 
bull frog, torpeds, camelion, guana, lizard:, ſer- 
pents, ſnakes, &c. &c. &c. 

Among the % are the wolf. fiſn, frog-fiſh, 
monk-tiſh, nced!e-fiſh, porcupine- ſiſh, toad-fiſh, file 
nd variegated file-fhſh, faw-hſh, dolphin, electri- 
cal eel, ſpider crab, grampus, ſcarlet gurnard, 
remora, &c. &c. &c. 

Here are alſo a curious collection of corals. 

The endleſs variety diſplayed in the beautiful 
plumage of the birds, and the ſparkling colours 
reflected from the ſhel!s, ſpars, ores, & c. &c. 
their ſeveral properties, manners, and diſpoſitions; 
the terrible and ferocious ſtare of animals; the 
malevolent aſpect of the reptile race, all conſpire 
to fill the beholder with a majeſtic awe: and while 
he forms an idea of the manners of men in diſtant 
countries, by the forms of their habits, he con- 
templates the various beings that inhabit the earth, 
and ſurveys the works of nature with wonder ! 


— — . — 


— 


Of Salmon Wax-t/ork, 
Near Temple-bar, Fleet-fireet, 1s. each perſon. 


ERE are a great variety of figures moulded 
in wax. Thoſe in the thop may be ſeen as 
vou pals the ſtreet. 

In the firſt room are, The horrible cells of the 
Baſtile, which were lately deſtroyed in France 
you ſee the priſoners in confinement, and the man 

in 
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in the iron-maſk. The queen of France and the 
Dauphin in diſtreſs. A beautiful ro. k, enriched 
with pearls, coral, and rich itones. It contains 
ſix caves, in which are hermits moving, and mer. 
maids waving, Peter the wild boy. The Britiſh 
giant, or king Arthur of the Round Table, with 
his queen; whoſe bodies were found entire at 
Glaſtonbury 600 vcars aiter tlicy had bcea buried. 

Jeoffery of Monmouth, the tirſt Engliſh writer, 

The Cherokee king, with h's chief. 

The fair princeſs Andromeda, who was chained 
to a rock, t » be devoured by a fea-moniter. 

King Henry VIII. introducing Anne Bullen to 
court, to the great diſlike of queen Katherine and 
cardinal Wolicy. 

The chaite Suſanna and the two Elders, in the 
gar.'en. | 

Jenny from Auld Robin Grey. Mr. Hender- 
ſon in Macbeth, with the witches, ghoits, &c. 


In the ſecond room are, The duke and dutcheſs 
of Vork, with a repreſentation of their marriage 
ceremony. 

A buſt of Mrs. Salmon (who made the wax- 
work), with three of her children. 

Princeſs Sophia, daughter of James I. 

A failor and his ſweetheart. 

A buſt of Charles I. 

A collection of od maids and old bachelors, 
with other figurcs, fruit, &c. 


In the third room. The magnificent tent of 
king Darius, that was taken by Alexander the 
Great; wherein is ſeen his mother, his queen, and 
two daughters, with the litfe prince his ſon; they 


Queen 


are properly at.cadcd, 
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Queen El:zabeth. 

Lady Margaret Ruſſel, who pricked her finger 
and bled to death. 

& ampbell, tae dumb fortune-teller. 

An od raid and her {wectheart. 

A maſquerade. 

The 42 duke of York, lying in ſtate, 


In the fourth room. A likeneſs of the late Rev. 
John Wellen. 

"Che death of Werter, attended by Charlotte 
and her family. 

Margaret counteſ. of Hannenburgh, who was 
delivercd of 365 children at a birth, occaſioned 
by a raſh wiſh of a poor beggar woman. 

A Dutch «chriſtening. 

The brave Caractacus, prince of South Wales, 
who, to redeem his country from the bondage of 
the Romans, withſtood a mighty army; being 
overcome, was led in triumph to Rome. 

The chaſte nuns of Collingham, who flit up 
their noſes and upper lips to preſerve their virgin 
vow, when the Danes invaded this land. 

Marc Anthony and Cleopatra, with their two 
twin children weeping over them, and their pro- 


per attendants. 
— CF 


We ſhall now proceed towards Weſtminſter- 
abbey ; and, as we paſs ſome particular buildings, 
give a ſhot account of them. The firſt is 


Temple-Bar. 


T is firnated at the Weſt end of Fleet-ſtreet, at 


the extremity of the liverties of the city, and 1s 
the 
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the only remaining city-gate. This handſome gate 
was built in 1670, is of Portland ſtene, and of the 
Cotisthiian order; with ruſtic work below. It 
has a circular arch and top, and two poſterns for 
toot-paſiengers. On the Eaſt fide, over the gate- 
way, in two niches, are ſtone ſtatues of queen 
Elizabeth and James I. and the king's 2rms over 
the kex-ſtone. On the Weſt ſide are Charles I. 
and Charies II. in Roman habits. They are of 
good workmanſhip, and deſerve more attention 
than the hurry of the place will permit you to 
give them. This gat — been diſtinguiſhed by 
having had the heads of traitors placed on it. 
This is one of the ow es for proclaiming a new 


king, and for declaring war, and proclaiming 
PCA. 


— 


YOU are now near two famous Inns of Court, 
which are chiefly inhabited by profeſſors of the 
law. One is called the Temple, a little ſouth of 
Temple-bar; the other Lincoln's-lnn, a little to the 
north-weſt. If you have time to view thoſe places, 
perhaps the buildi ngs, g rdens, &c. may afford 
you ſome ſatisfaction, particularly the old church 
in the Temple, u hich belonged to the Knights 
e . of Jeruſalem, and was built about 1240. 

everal of thoſe knights are buried here, whoſe 
Rennes are lying on-the ground. 

The Temple was founded by the Knights 
Templars in 1185. After the : fuppr eſſion of their 
order, their houſes and poſſeſſions paſſed through 
ſeveral hands; and were at length given by the 
crown to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem ; 
who, in the reign of Edwe ard III. granted the 
Temple to the ſtudents of the law; to whoſe uſe 
it is till applied. | 


The 
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The Temple Gardens are very pleaſant ; and 
the view of Blackfriars-bridge, Weſtminſter-bridge, 
the Adelphi, and the back-tront of Soinerſct-place, 
allord a maynificent variety. 


———— — mom 


Of Somer/ct-Place. 


I is ſituated in the Strand. The old building 

which ſtood here was called Somerſet-houſe, and 
was erected about 1549; but in 1775 it was or- 
dered by an act of parliament to be pulled down, 
with a defign to build, in one place, ſuch public 
offices as had connection with each other. The 
principal of which here follow: 

The privy-ſeal and ſignet, the navy, navy-pay, 
victuailing, ick and wounded, ordnance, ſtamp, 
lottery, ſalt-tax, hackney-coach, hawkers and ped- 
lars, the ſurveyor-general of crown-land, the du- 
chies of Cornwall and Lancaſter, the two auditors 
of impreſts, the pipe, comptroller of the pipe, the 
clerk of the eſtreats, and treaſurers remembrancers. 
Here are houſes for the treaſurer, the pay-maſter, 
and fix commiſtioneis of the navy. Alſo houſes 
for three commiſhoners of the victualling, and 
their ſecretary, for one commiſſioner of the * 
and one of the ſick and wounded, and other apart- 
ments for inferior officers. 

In the front next the Strand, are the apartments 
of the Royal Society, the Antiquarian Society, and 
the Royal Academy of Artiits. 

This front is compoſed of a ruſtic baſement, 
ſupporting a Corinthian order of columns, crowned 

in 
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in the center with an Attic, and at the extremities 
v ith a baluſtrade. 

The baſement conſiſts of nine large arches: three 
in the middle open, forming the principal en- 
trance; and three at each end, filled with windows 
of the Doric order, adorned with pilaſters, en- 

tablatures, and pediments. 

On the key- ſtones of the nine arches are carved 
in alto relievo, and in a very matteriy manner, 
nine Coloſſal maiks, repreſenting Occan, and the 
eight great rivers in England, viz. Thames, Hum- 
ber, Merſev, Dee, Medwav, Twercd, Ty ne, and 
Severn, with proper emblems to denote their dif- 
ferent peculiari ies. 

Oce:n is in the center, repreſented by a vene- 
rable head of an old man, whoſe Rowing beard re- 
ſembles waves, which are filled with various kinds 
of fiſh. 

Thames is on the right of Ocean; a majeſtic 
head, crowned with bil 
gar lands of fruits and flowers. 

Humber is the next in order to the right of the 
center; a ſtriking contraſt to the Thames. It is 
an athletic, hardy countenance, with the beard 
and heir diſordered by the fury of tempeſts. 

Next are the Merſey and the Dee; one crowned 
wich garlands of oak, the other with reeds and 
other aquatic productions. 

The maſks which decorate the arches towards 
the left are, firſt, the Medway ; a head ſimilar to 
thit of the Thames, but expreſſive of leſs urba- 
nity, more negligently dretled, and bearing for 
emblems the prow of a ſhip of war, with feſtoons 
of hops, and ſuch fruits as enrich i:s banks. 

Tweed is next; aruſtic, with lenk hair, a rough 
beard, aud other  macks of rural ſimplic! * 
a I 


ng {ſwans ad luxuriant . 


* 
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Tyne and Severn are the remaining two. Tyne 
is a head-· dreſs artſully compoſed of ſalmon inter- 
mixed with kelp and other ſea-weeds. ; 

Severn is a fimilar head-dreſs, compoſed of 
ſedges and cornucopias, from whence flow abun- 
dant ſtreams of water, with lamprevs and other th. 

The Corinthian order on the baſemer:t conſiſts 
of ten columns placed upon pedeſtals, having their 
regular entablature. 

The order comprehends two floors, a principal, 
and a mezzanine; the windows ot the latter being 
only ſurrounded with architraves ; but thoſe of the 
principal floor have before them a baluſtrade, and 
are adorned with Ionic pilaſters, entablatures, 
and pediments; the three ceniral ones have 
large tablets, covering part of the architrave and 
frieze, on which are repreſented, in baſſo relies o, 
medallions of his majeſty, the queen, and the prince 
of Wales, ſupported by lions, and reſpettively 
adorned with garlands of laurel, myrtle, and oak. 

The Attic, which diſtinguiſhes the centre of 
the front, extends over three intercolumniations, 
and is divided into three parts by four Coloſſal 
ſtatues placed on the columns of the order, the 
central ſpace being left bare, 3 for an in- 
ſcription. Theſe figures repreſent four venerable 
men in ſenatorial robes, bearing the cap of hberty 
on their heads. They have each in one hand a 
faſces of reeds firmly bound together, as an emblem 
of ſtrength derived from Unanimity ; and in the 
other are ſuſtained, reſpectively, the ſcales, the mic- 
ror, the ſword, and the bridle ; ſymbols of Jui- 
tice, Prudence, Valour, and Moderation. 

The Attic terminates with a group conſiſting of 
the arms of the Britiſh ä ; ſupported on n 

| ide 
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ſide by the Genius of England; on the other by 
Fame, founding the trumpet. 

The three open arches in the Strand front form 
the principal entrance to the whole ſtructure, 
They open to a ſpacious and ſtately veſtibule, by 
which the ſtreet is united to the back front, and 1s 
a general atrium to the whole edifice. 

The veſtibule is decorated with Doric columns, 
whoſe tablatures ſupport the vaults, which are ſet off 
with well choſen antique ornaments, intermixed 
with the cyphers of their Majeſties and the Prince 
of Wales. 

Over the Academy door 1s the buſt of Michael 
Angelo Bonarroti, the firſt of artiſts. And over the 
door of the Royal and Antiquarian Societirs is the 
buſt of Sir Iſaac Newton, the firſt of philoſophers. 

The front of this building towards the principal 
court is conſiderably wider than that of the Strand, 
and is compoſed of a corps de lige, with two pro- 
jecting ray the ſtyle of decoration is however 


nearly the ſame ; the principal variation conſiſting 


in the doors, windows, or ſmaller parts, wh.ch 
are of other forms, and different dimenſions. 

The five matks on the key-ſtones of the arches 
repreſent tutelar deities of the place. 

The ſtatues of the Attic repreſent the four parts 
of the globe; America armed, breathing detiance ; 
the reit loaded with tributary fruits, &c. 

The Attic finiſhing, like that of the Strand front, 
is compoſed of the Britiſh arms on a cartel, fur- 
rounded with ſedges and iea-weeds. It is ſupport- 
ed by Tritons armed with tridents, and holding a 
feſtoon of nets filled with fiſh, &c. 

Near this front are two funken courts ſurrounded 
with elegant arcades, ſerving to give light to the 


batement ftory. In the middle of cach of theſe 
courts 
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courts is a reſervoir of water, for the purpoſe of 
ſerving the apartments below, and in caſe of fire. 
They are fupplicd ft: om the New. River. 

Here is a ſtatue oi king George III. bearing the 
emblem of peace: under him is Neptune, who is 
ſupplying us with plenty from a large cornucopia. 

The buildings, in which are the before-men- 
tioned othces, &c. form the principal court. They 
are grand, elegant, and loity, of great extent, 
and ttrikingly indicate an excrtion of great in- 
ventive faculties; while the general diſpotition af- 
foi ds a pleaſing ſatisfaction. And it may juſtly be 
called one of the moit ſuperb edifices in England. 

Next the Thames is a magnificent terrace, 
which for grandeur and beauty of view is un- 
paralleled. 


I 


The Alelphi, in the Strand, are regular and ju- 
dicious buiidings. The terrace has no inconſide- 
rable ſhare of grandeur; and commands a noble 
expanſion of water, a good view of buildings, 
including St. Paul's and Weitminſter-abbey. And 
here the bridges of Weſtminſter and Black- friars 
may be diſtinctly ſeen and compared. 


At the end of the Strand is Charing-creſs. Here 
is an equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles I. erected in 1678. 
It is well placed, the pedeſtal finely elevated, an 
the horſe full of fire and fpirit; but the king is 
neither well deſigned nor executed, the face hay- 
ing no expreſſion, nor the figure character. 


—— 


Near Charing-croſs are the king's ſtables, called 
the Mete. It is a grand and noble building, but 
K 2 is 
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is a mixture of the Ruſtic and the Gothic: the 
middle gate is built alter the firſt ; and the towers 
over the two other gates are in the laſt. Some 
fine horſes may be generaily ſcen here. 


Paſſing Charing-croſs again, on your right-hand 
is the Admralty-effce, It is built of brick and 
ſtone, The eaſt front has two deep wings ; and 
is catered by a very lofty portico, fupported by 
four very large ſtone columns of the Ionic order, 
to which there is an aſcent by a few ſteps. It con- 
tains the offices and apartments for the lords who 
hold the office of high admiral. 


Proceeding on the fame fide, vou come to the 
Fi:rje-cuards, to named from the horſe-guards do- 
ing duty here, mounted and completely armed; 
two of whom may be conſtantly feen in two ſtone 

avilions a little detached from the building. But 
in the Horſe- guards are apartments for foot-toldiers 
as well as horſe. It is a modern ſtone edifice, 
conſiſting of a center and two wings, having an 
air of ſtrength, plainneſs, and regularity. An 
arched pallaye, leading into St. Jaines's Park, is 
in the center; and above is a pediment, in which 
is the king's arms in relief; and the top is well 
finiſhed by a cupola and clock. The park front 
appears more ſimple, and has a better effect. This 
is the principal entrance to the park, and the way 
that his Majeſty paſſes to the Parliament-houſe. 


Oppoſite the Horſe-guards is 1/Þitehall. Here 
obſerve the banqueting-houſe, built according to a 
deſign of 4 It is a beautiful and mag- 

nificent 
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nificent ſtructure, built of hewn ſtone, adorned 
With an 5 . and lower range of pillars, of the 
Doric and. Compoſite orders. The capitals are 
enriched with fruit and foliage; and between the 
columns are the windows. It was from this place 
that king Charles was led to the ſcaffold to be 
beheaded. This houſe chiefly conſiſts of one room, 
of an oblong form, 40 feet high, and a propor- 
tionable length and breadth. It is now uſed as a 
chapel royal; and the reſt of the houſe ſerves for 
ſome ſtate offices. The cieling of this chapel is 
painted by the celebrated Rubens, and is juſtly 
admired as one of the fineſt things of the kind in 
Europe. It may be ſeen in time of divine ſervice, 
which begins every day at eleven o'clock. : 


. 
* 
. 


Of Weſtminſter Bridge. 


TH S bridge, built over the river Thames 

from the city of Weſtminſter to the op- 
polite ſhore, is univerſally allowed to be one of 
the fineſt in the world. It 1s built neat and ele- 
gant, and with ſuch ſimplicity and grandeur, that 
whether viewed from the water, or by the paſſen- 
gers who walk over it, it fils the mind with an 
azrceable ſurprize. 

The femi-oRtangular towers, of which there are 
28, 12 covered with half domes, and moſt of them 
having feats, form the receſſes of the foot-way ; 
aud over the center-arch are pedeſtals. | 

The baluſtrade is very lofty and noble, and the 
manner of placing the lamps, which are 16 on 
each fide, is bcautiful and weil-contrived. 


K 3 It 
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It is 44 feet wide; the foot way is ſeven feet 
broad on each fide, raiſed above the road, and 

ved with broad Moor ſtones; while the ſpace 
— them will admit of three carriages, and 
two horſes, to go a-breaſt. 

Its extent from wharf to wharf is 1223 feet, a- 
bout zoo feet wider than London-bridge. 

Juſt above and below the abutment at each end, 
are large and commodious flights of Moor ſtone 
ſteps, for the ſhipping and landing of goods aud 


fſengers. 

It conſiſts of 14 piers. 

The length of every pier, from point to point, 
is about 70 feet; the ends againſt either ſtream 
terminating with a ſaliant right angle. 

The two middle piers are each 17 feet wide at 
the ſpringing of the arches, and contain 3000 cu- 
bic feet, or near 200 tons of ſolid ſtone: the reſt 
decreaſe in breadth equally on each fide by one 
foot, ſo that the next to the largeſt is 16 feet, and 
the laſt 12. 

Each of theſe piers are four feet wider at their 
foundation than at the top; and are laid on a 
ſtrong bed of timber, of the ſame ſhape as the pier, 
about 80 feet long, 28 broad, and two thick. 

The piers are all built throughout of folid Port- 
land block-ſtone, none leſs than one ton, or 
2,000 weight, unleſs here and there a ſmaller, 
called a cloter, placed between four other larger 
ſtoncs ; but moit of them are of two, three, four, 
or five tons weight. 

The caiſſon, on which the firſt pier was ſunk, 
contained 1 50 loads of timber; for it is a precaution 
uled in moſt heavy buildings, to lay their foun- 
dation on planks, or beds of timber, 9 (if 

un 
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ſound when laid, and always kept wet) will grow 
harder by time. 

It has 13 large, and two ſmall ſemi-circular 
arches; that form being one of the ſtrongeſt, and 
the beſt adapted for ditpatch in building. They 
all ſpring from about two feet above low-water 
mark, which renders the bridge much ſtronger 
than if the arches ſprung from taller piers. 

The middle arch 1s 76 feet wide, and the others 
decreale in width equally on each tide by four feet; 
ſo that the two next are 72 feet wide, and the leaſt 
25 feet. It is computed that the quantity of ſtone 
contained in tie middle arch, excluſive of the 
trieze, cornice, and foot-ways, is full 500 tons. 

The foſleit of every arch is turned and built quite 
through the ſame as in the fronts, with large Port- 
land blocks; over which 1s built (bounded in with 
the Portland) another arch of Purbeck ſtone, four 
or five times thicker on the reins than over the 
key; fo calculated and built, that by the help of 
this ſecondary arch, together with the incumbent 
load of materials, all the parts of every arch are 
in equilibrio ; ſo that each arch can ſtand ſingle, 
without affecting, or being affected by, any of the 
other arches. 

Between every two arches a drain is contrived to 
carry off the water and filth. 

The firſt ſtone of this noble ſtructure was laid on 
the 29th of January, 1738-9, by the ear] of Pem- 
broke; and the laſt was laid on tie roth of Novem- 
ber, 1750, by Thomas Lediard, efq. So that the 
whole time employed in erecting it was 11 years 
and nine months, 

For defraying the expence there was 

Granted by parliament, 192,000 | Q 
Raiſed by lottery, 197,502 39915 of 
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Of Weltmin/ler Hall. 


T was originally built by William Rufus; and 

rebuilt in 1397 by Richard II. In 1512 it was 
damaged by fire, and atterwards repaired. 

The front is narrow, built with ſtone in the 
Gothic taſte, with a tower on each ſide the en- 
trance, adorned with much carved work. The 
part called the Hall is ſaid to be the largeſt room 
in the world not ſupported by pillars, being 270 


feet long, and 74 broad, and go feet high. lts 


roof, though built of wood oaly, is particularly 
admired. The whole building is regularly Gothic. 
In this hall are held the coronation feaſts of the 
kings and queens of Britain. And here are the 
four great courts of the kingdom. 
On your right hand, as you enter, is a flight of 
ſtairs leading to the Exchequer ; in which are two 
courts, one of law, and another of equity. All 


cauſcs belonging to the king's treaſury or revenue 


are tried here. 

The next flight of ſteps on your right hand leads 
to the court of Common Pleas. Here are debated 
the uſual or common pleas between ſubject and ſub- 
4 17 ject, and all civil cauſ:s whatſoever. No counſel- 
9 lor can plead in this court who is not a ſerjeant. 

7 At the end of the hall is an aſcent to the courts 
# A cf Chancery and King's-bench. 
oh. On the right, is the court of Chancery. It con- 
ſiſts of two courts, of law and of equity : its buſi- 
r.e's is to reſcue perſons out of the hands of op- 
preurs, and to afford relief in cafes of fraud, ac- 
cidcnts, and breach of truſt. Out of this court 
are uued wi its lor parliaments, charters, patents 
10r 


for 
anc 
Nel 
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for ſheriffs, writs of certiorari to remove records 
and falſe judgements in inferior courts, writs of 
moderate miſericordia, when a perſon has been 
amerced to high, and for a reaſonable part of 
goods for widows and orphans. And here are 
icaled and enrolled all treaties with foreign princes, 
letters patent, commiſhons of appeal, oyer and 
terminer, &c. There is no jury, but ſentence is 
given by the judge of the court. 

On your left, and oppoſite the Chancery, is the 
court of King's-bench. This court determines 
pleas between the crown and the ſubject, of trea- 
tons, felonies, &c. alſo whatever relates to the loſs 
of life or member of any ſubject, as the king is 
thereby a ſufferer. Here likewiſe are tried breaches 
of peace, oppreſſion, and miſgovernment. And 
this court corrects the errors of all the judges and 
juſtices of England, in their judgements and pro- 
ceedings, not only in pleas of the crown, but in 
all pleas, real, perſona, and mixed; excepting 
pleas in the Exchequer. This court extends to all 
England; and wherever it is held the law ſuppoſes 
the king to be preſent. 


Of the Houſes of Parhament. 


You may be admitted for a little money when the 
Parliament is not. ſitting. 


TE E parliament is the you council of the 
kingdom, and conſiſts o 
The King; a 
The two archbiſhops, the 24 biſhops, all the 
lords created by the king's patent, and the 558 
members of the Houſe of Commons. 
They 
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They have power to make, amend, reduce, re” 
vive, and aboliſh Jaws, ſtatutes, and ordinances, 
either eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military. This coun- 
cil is begun, continued, or diſſolved, by the king's 
authority. 


OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Adjoining the back of Weſtminſter-hall, is St. 
Stephen's Chapel, which was appropriated for the 
reception of the Repreſentatives of the Commons 
of England by Edward VI. It is a ſpacious room, 
wainſcatted up to the cieling. The galleries are 
very commodious, and are ſupported by ſmall iron 
_ which have Corinthian capitals and ſconces. 

rom the center of the cieling hangs a noble branch. 

The ſpeaker's place is at the upper 2nd, on a 
raiſed ſeat, adorned behind with Corinthian co- 
luinns; and on a pediment is the king's arms. Juſt 
below the chair is a table for the clerk, &c. 

The members fit promiſcuouſly ; below, in the 
galleries, and on each fide of the ipeaker. And 
though each member is choſen for a particular 
place, yet he ſerves ior the whole kingdom, all 
their voices being equal. The ſpeaker and clerk 
appear in gowns when the Houle is ſitting. The 
members, profeſſors of the law, are allowed to 
wear gowns in term-time. The reſt of the mem- 
bers are not permitted to wear robes, except the 
four repreſentatives of the city of London; who, 
on the firſt day of a new parliament, fit all toge- 
ther on the right-hand of the ſpeaker's chair, 
dreſſed in their ſcarlet robes. 

The Commons have an equal ſhare with the 


Lords in making laws. And when their ſpeaker is 


preſented to the king for his approbation, his Ma- 
jeſty 


always carrying it, either that the bill ſhall pro- 
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jeſty grants, that, during their fitting, they ſhall 
have tree acceſs to his perfon, freedom of ſpeech 
in their own houſe, and freedom from arreſts. 
the form of paſſing a law: Upon a motion, 
leave is given to bring in a bill; which being 
prepared, it is read the firſt time. If the bill pro- 
(cs, every ſtage of it is freſh ordered by the 
ſpeaker putting it to the vote, Whether it ſhall be 
read a fecond time on fome future day? After 
this reading, For committing it to a committee ? 
either private, or of the whole houſe, according to 
its importance? And, after the committee report 
their having gone through the bill, and the cierk 
of the Houſe has read their amendments, he puts 
the queſtion, Whether the amendments ſhall be 
read a ſecond time? Which being read; he next 
puts, Whether the bill ſhall be engrofied (written 
tair on parchment), and read the third time fome 
other day? And then, when it has had the third 
reading, he laſtly puts it to the vote, Whether the 
bill ſha!l paſs? This being agreed to, it is ordered 
to be carried to the Lords. Every queſtion put to 
the vote is ſettled by yeas or ces ; but if the num- 
bers are doubtful they divide ; the greater number 


cecd, or be thrown out of the Houſe. 
The bill has then to go through the Houſe of 
Lords, in the ſame manner as in the Commons. 
Every bill which originates with, and paſſes the 
Lords, is ſent to the Commons to paſs their houſe. 
After which they wait for the Royal aſſent; which 
is done by the King in perſon, or by his com- 
miſſion to certain noblemen. If any difference in 
opinion ariſes between the two houſes, it is ſettled 
by a deputation from each in conference; the 
N Commons 
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Commons ſtanding without their hats, while the 
Lords fit covered. 
A member ſpeaking to a bill ſtands uncovered, 
and addreſſes himſelf to the ſpeaker ; and though he 
be anſwered by another, unleſs perſonally refleted 
on, he muſt not reply ; no perſon being allowed to 
{peak more than once to a bill on the ſame day, ex- 
cept the whole houſe be in a committee ; when 
replies may be made by leave of the ſpeaker. 

Any bill rejected by the Houſe cannot be pro- 
poſed again in the fame ſeſſions. 


OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


This is a large and lofty room, hung with ta- 
peſtry, repreſenting the defeat of the Spaniſh Ar- 
mada: 1. The appearance of the Spaniſh fleet: 
2. The divers forms in which it lay on our coaſt 
when purſued by the Engliſh fleet, which was 
much ſmaller than theirs: 3. A view of the place 
and diſpoſition of the fleets when they engaged : 
4. The final departure of the Armada. And the 
heads of the commanders in our fleet form a 
matchleſs border round the tapeſtry. See an ac- 
count of this memorable tranſaction, p. 19. 

At the upper end is the throne, whereon the 
king fits in his royal robes, with all the enſigns of 
majeſty, and the crown of ſtate on his head. 

On the rightt-hand of the throne is the Prince 
of Wales's ſeat, and on the left-hand is one for the 
next of the royal family. Behind the throne are 
places for the Fung peers who have- no vote in 
the Houſe. Below, and at a ſmall diſtance on the 
King's right-hand, are the two archbiſhops ſeats ; 
and lower is the biſhops bench. On the oppoſite 
fide fit the peers who rank above barons. 


Before 


28 they enter do houour to the LOS: The Judges 
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Before the throne are the wool- packs; they are 
ſeats for the dignitaries of the law, (ſerving to re- 
mind them. of the importance of the woollen manu- 
factory of this kingdom). The lord Chancellor, 
who is the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords, fits on 
that which is neareſt to the throne, having the 
great ſeal and mace placed near him. On the 
other two wool packs, which are placed parallel 
to the former, fit the lord chief juſtices, the maſter 
of the rolls, and the other judges; who have no 
vote in the Houſe, but are conſulted upon phints 
of law. Great regularity is obſerved in the diſpoſal 
of the reſt of the ſeats ; the ſeveral degrees of nobi- 
lity being ſeated according to their precedence. 

Places are aſſigned to all the interior officers, 
according to their ſeveral duties. 

When the Houſe of Commons attend, they 
ſtand without the bar. | 

When his Majeſty goes in ſtate to the Houſe, he 
is drawn by eight fine horſes, attended by ſome 
great officers ot ſtate, with yeomen, guards, &c. 

Arriving at the Houſe of Lords, he enters the 
Prince's Chamber; and being there robed and 
crowned, he is conducted into the Houſe, the 
lords, all dreſſed in their ſcarlet robes, being ready 
to receive him. 

His Majeſty being ſeated, the Commons are ſent 
for; who being come, and joined to this grand 
aſſembly, the lord chancelloc reads his Majeſty's 
ſpeech ; after which the King retircs in the man- 
ner he came. 

When his Majeſty is preſent, the Lords fit un- 
covered ; and the Judges ſtand, till they have leave 
from the King to tit. 

When his Majeſty is not in the Houſe, the Lords 


then 
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then may fit, but muſt not be covered till the 
Speaker acquaints them that they have leave from 
the Lords to be ſo. The King's Council and Maſ- 
ters in Chancery may fit, but muſt never be covered. 

This Houſe is a part of the ſupreme judicature 
of the kingdom: and, in conjunction with the 
King and Commons, have the power of making 
and repealing laws. | 

The Houft of Lords take cognizance of treaſons 
and high crimes committed by their peers, and 
others; try all who are impeached by the Com- 
mons; and acquit or condemn without taking an 
oath, only laying their right hand upon their 
breaſts, and ſaying, Guilty, or Not Guilty, upon 


my honour, They receive appeals from all other 


courts, and even ſometimes reverſe the decrees 
of Chancery : and from this higheſt tribunal lies 
no appeal. 

In giving their ſuffrages or votes they dogs with 
the loweſt baron and proceed to the higheſt peer, 
each ſaying, Content, or Not Content. 


Of Weſtminſter Abbey. 


II is founded on the weſt of London, in a place 
anciently called 'Thorney, or iſland of Thorns ; 
where, it is ſaid, ſtood a temple of Apollo. 

Sebert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, built a church 
here in 610, and dedicated it to St. Peter. Offa, 
king of Mercia, enlarged and repaired this church, 
but it was ſoon ruined by the Danes. Edgar re- 
vived its dying luſtre, by granting two charters in 

Its 
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its favour, which were confirmed and enlarged by 
Edward the Confeſſor, who had the old church 
pulled down, and a moſt magnificent one for that 
age, erected, in the form of a croſs. 

Edward the Confeſſor then granted it a charter 
of his own ; and ordered, that from that time this 
church, minſter, or abbey, ſhould be the place of 
the king's conſtitution, coronation, and conſecra- 
tion ; which was confirmed by the pope. And from 
that time it was called Weſt-minſter, to diſtinguiſh 
it from tne Eaſt-minſter, or St. Paul's. 

Henry III. began to build a chapel here to the 
bleſſed Virgin in 1220. About 25 years after, 
finding the walls and ſteeple of the church decay- 
ed, he pullcd them down to enlarge the building, 
and make it more regular, which was not com- 
pleated till 23 yearsatter his death. 

Henry VII. in 1502 began that ſtately ſtructure 
called by his name, by pulling down the chapel of 
Henry III. and a large houſe adjoining. This 
chapel, like the former, he dedicated to the bleſſed 
Virgin, deſigning it for a burial-place for him and 
his poſterity; and in his will expreſsly enjoins, 
that none but the blood-royal ſhould lie therein. 
He procured a bull from Leo, for un'ting to 


this abbey the collegiate church of St. Martin's-le- 


grand, and the manner of Txkill in Yorkſhire. 
From the dezth of this prince till the reign of 
William and Mary no great alterations were made 
in this ſtructure, when it became the object of par- 
liamentary concern, to reſcue it from ruin by a 
thorough reparation at the expence of the nation. 
And though the ravage made in it by Henry VIII. 
and the havock without and within it during the 
civil wars, can never be recovered; yet it has, by 
N L 2 | the 
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the labour and ſkill of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and 
thoſe that ſucceeded him, been decorated with ſome 
new ornaments, and by the addition of two ſtately 
towers, of curious workmanſhip, at the weſt end. 

This building extends 360 feet within the walls. 
It is 72 feet broad at the nave, and at the croſs 195. 

The form of the church is that of a crucifix, in 
which Henry VII's. chapel is no part. In the ori- 
ginal plan the ſouth fide anſwers exactly to the 
north, by attending to which you may form a true 
judgment of the whole. The cloyſters on the ſouth 
ide were added for the conveniency of the monks. 

In viewing the outſide of this building, obſerve 
the two new towers at the weſt, and the magnifi- 
cent portico leading into the north croſs, called the 
Beautiful, or Solomon's Gate, founded by Richard 
II. his arms, carved in ſtone, is over the door. 
This portico, of the Gothic order, is extremely 
beautiful, and over it is a moſt magnificent window 
of modern deſign. 

Obſerve to enter the abbey at the weſt door, be- 
tween the towers. Your eye will here command the 
whole body of the church, the pillars dividing the 
| nave from the ſide-aifles, being 7 curiouſly formed 
as not to obſtruct the ſide· opening; and your ſight 
is terminated to the eaſt, by the fine painted win- 
dows over the portico of Henry VII's chapel. 

The firſt thing that ſtrikes the imagination is the 
awful ſolemnity of the place, cauſed by the loftineſs 
of the roof, the happy diſpoſition of the lights, and 
the noble range of pillars by which the whole build- 
ing is ſupported: 

The pillars terminate towards the eaſt by a ſweep, 
thereby encloſing the chapel of Edward the Con. 
feſſor in a kind of ſemi-circle, and excluding all 
the other chape:s belonging to the abbey. 

Anſwerable 
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Anſwerable to the middle range of pillars are 
columns adjoining to the walls, which, as they riſe, 
ſpring into ſemi-arches, and-are every where met in 
acute angles by their 1 thereby throwing 
the roof into a variety of little ornamental carvings 
at the cloſings and croſſings of the lines. 

On the arches of the pillars are galleries of dou- 
ble columns, 15; feet wide, covering the ſide- aiſles, 
and enlightened by a middle range of windows, 
over which there is an upper range of larger win- 
dows; by theſe, and the under range, with the four 
capital windows facing the E. W. N. and S. the 
whole fabric is ſo admirably enlightened, that vou 
are never dazzled with a glare, nor incommoded 
with darkneſs. 

Obſerve the fine paintings in the great weſt win-, 
dow, of Abraham, Iſaac, and jacob; Moſes and 
Aaron, and the twelve patriarchs ; the arms of king 
Sebert, king Edward the Confeſſor, queen Eliza- 


| beth, king George, and Dr. Wilcox, biſhop of 


Rocheſter. This window was ſet up in 1733, and 
is very curious. | 

To the left, in a lefſer window, is a painting of 
Richard II. : 

In the window on the right, is a repreſentation - 
of Edward the Confeſſor, in his robes. 

There are other remains of this ancient art 
ſcattered up and down in the windows. 


OF THE CHOIR. 


It is open daily for divine ſervice, at ten ocleck in the 
morning, and at thrce in the afternoon. 


Having ſurveyed the open parts of the church, 


the choir 15 next to be viewed. The grand entrance 
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is by a pair of iron gates finely wrought. The floor 
is paved with fine black and white marble. 

In 1776 the ſtalls, &c. were re-built, and the 
floor ſomewhat raiſed, by which the choir is made 
more commodious for divine ſervice, and for the 
performance of the ceremonies at coronations, in- 
ſtallations, &c. All the alterations are in a light 
and elegant Gothic ſtyle. And among other im- 
provements, it can be thrown more open, to make 
room for temporary buildings, to join dt. Edward's 
chapel, where our kings retire to refreth at their 
coronations. Here is the coronation chair, which, 
for antiquity, is a great curioſity. It is ſaid, that 
this chair was brought from Scotland by Edward J. 
when he conquered that kingdom ; that in it is in- 
cloſed the ſtone on which the patriarch Jacob re- 
poſed when he beheld the miraculous deſcent of 
angels. 


OF THE TOMBS IN THE OPEN PART OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Having ſurveyed the church and choir, you will 
proceed to the ſouth croſs; from whence we in- 
tend to accompany you in viewing the monuments 
round the abbey walls. Obſerve to move to the 
right till you reach the rails that encloſe the cha- 
peis in the north croſs, then turn your face to the 
choir, and, keeping ſtil} to the right, you will come 
to the place where you began. So not a monu- 
ment ſhall eſcape your obſervetien. Thoſe which 
claim particular attention we will deſcribe with 
great accuracy. 

Adjoining the encloſed chapels is a plain monu- 
ment ro My, John Dryden, a celebrated poet. 
Died 1790. 


7 
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A neat table monument to Mrs. Martha Birch. 
It is on a high pillar. Died 1703. 

A monument to Abraham Cowley, an excellent 
poet. The fire coming from the mouth of the 
urn, and the chaplet of laurel with which it is 
bound, allude to the merit he acquired by his writ- 
ings. Died 1667. Theepitaph tranſlated. 


While, ſacred bard, far worlds thy works proclaim, 
And you ſurvive in an immortal fame, 

Heve may you bleſs d in pieaſing quiet lie! 

To guard thy urn may hoary Faith ſtand by! 
And. all thy fav'rite tuneful Nine repair, 

To watch thy duſt with a perpetual care! 
Sacred for ever may this place be made, 

And may no deſp'rate hand preſume t' invade, 
With touch unhallow'd, this religious room, 
Or dare affront thy venerable tomb ! 

Unmov'd and undiſturb'd till time ſhall end, 
May CowrEx's duſt this marble ſhrine defend! 


A monument for John Roberts, eſq. It has his 
portrait in profile; and over it fits a delicate 
weeping figure, by the fide of an urn, in relief. 

Another for Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of 
Engliſh poets. It has been an elegant Gothic monu- 
ment; but at preſent is much defaced. Died 1400. 

A buſt, in relief, of John Phillips, a celebrated 
poet; he is in an arbour interwoven with Jaure!- 
branches, vines, and apple-trees. Died 1708. 

A monument, of white marble, to Barton Booth, 
eſq. On one fide of this medallion is Fame, 


crowning him with a wreath of laurel; on the 


other, Tragedy is lamenting lis lots: it is orna- 
mented with the tragic maſk, ancient harp, &c. 
Died 1733. | 
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A monument to the memory of Michael Dray- 
ton, an eminent poet. Died 1631. Its epitaph. 


Do pious marble! let thy readers know 
What they, and what their children owe 
To DRAvrox's name, whoſe ſacred duſt 
We recommend unto thy truſt ; 
Protect his mem'ry, and preſerve his ſtory ; 
Remain a laſting monument of his glory ; 
And, when thy ruins ſhall diſclaim 
To be the treaſurer of his name ; 
His name that cannot fade, ſhall be, - 
An everlaſting monument to thee. 


A monument to Ben Jonſon, a _ It is deco- 
rated with emblematical figures. Died 1637, 

The tomb of Samuel Butler, a poet. Died 1680. 

A monument, in ſtatuary marble, to the memo 
of Edmund Spenſer, a celebrated poet. Died 1 598. 

A monument to the memory of John Milton, 
an eminent poet. Died 1674. 

A handſome monument to the memory of Mr. 
Gray. The Lyric Muſe, in alt relief, holds a me- 
dallion of the poet, pointing her finger to the buſt 
of Milton above. Died 1771. 


No more the Grecian Muſe unrivall'd reigns ; 
To Britain let the nations homage pay ; 

She felt a Homer's fire in Milton's ſtrains ; 
A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Gray. 


A monument to the memory of Thomas Shad- 
well, a poet. It is of fine marble, and adorned 
with a mantling, urn, and buſt : and crowned with 
a chaplet of bays. Died 1690. 

A majeſtic monument to the memory of Mat- 
thew Prior, an excellent poet. It is finely em- 


belliſned, 
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belliſhed, and worth obſerving : the figure of Hiſ- 
tory, with her book ſhut, is on one fide of the pe- 
deſtal ; and Thalia, one of the Muſes, having a 
flute in her hand, is on the other; and between 
them is his buſt, upon a raiſed altar of fine marble. 
On the ſides of a handſome 18 above are 
two boys; one has zn hour-glaſs in his hand, which 
has run out; the other holds a torch reverſed; and 
on the top is an urn. Died 1721. 

Charles de St. Dennis, Lord of St. Evremond. 
Died 1703. 

A tablet to the memory of Mrs. Prichard. 1768. 

A monument to William Shakeſpeare, a cele- 
brated poet. It is extremely beautiful; the atti- 
tude, ſhape, air, and dreſs of the figure, are finely 
expreſſed. On the pedeſtal are the heads of Henry V. 
Richard III. and queen Elizabeth, alluding to cha- 
racters in his plays. On the ſcroll are his own lines: 


The cloud-cap'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The folema temples, the great globe itſelt, 
Yea, all which it inherits, f. all diſſolve, 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 


On the floor is a plain blue ſepulchral ſtone, to 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon. Died 1784. — 

To James Thomſon, a celebrated poet. This 
gentleman is repreſented fitting, having his left 
arm upon a pedeſtal, and a book with the cap of 
Liberty in his other hand. The Scaſons are carved 
upon the go in baſſo relievo; to which a boy 
points, offering him a crown of laurels, as the 
reward of his genius. The tragic matk, with the 
ancient haip, lies at his feet. A projecting pedeſ- 
tal ſupports the whole. Died 1748. | 
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A curious monument to Nicholas Rowe, Eſq. a 
poet; and his only daughter. An elegant buſt on 
a pedeſtal ſtands on an altar, and near it is the 
figure of a lady in the deepeſt ſorrow; between, 
on a pyramid behind, is a medallion of a young 


lady, in relief. Died 1718. 


Thy reliques, Rowe! to this ſad ſhrine we truſt, 
And near thy Shakeſpeare place thy honour'd buſt. 
O! {kil''d next him to draw the tender tear! 


For never heart felt paſlion more ſincere ! 
To nobler ſentiments to fire the brave, 

For never Briton more diſdain'd a {lave! 
Peace to thy gentle thade, and endleſs reſt, 
Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt! 


And bleft, that timely from our ſcene remov'd, 


Thy f{>ul enjoys that liberty it lov'd. 


To theſe ſo mouin'd in death, fo lov'd in life, 
The childleſs mother, and the widow'd wife, 
With tears inſcribes this monumental ſtone, 
That holds their aſhes, and expects her own. 


A handſome monument to John Gay, an 


excel- 


lent poct. This gentleman excelled in farce, ſatiree, 
fable, and paſtoral; of which the maſks, ti agedy- 
dagzer, and inſtruments of muſic, here blended 
together, are emblems. The two lines in front 


were written by himſelf. Died 1732. 


Life is a jeſt, and all things ſhow it; 
thought ſo once, but now I know it. 


The verſes beneath were written by Mr. Pope. 


Of manners gentle, of affeftions mild; 
In wit, a man; fmplicity, a child; 


With native humour temp'ring vir:uous rage, 


Form d to delight at once and laſh the age; 


Above 
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Above temptation in a low eſtate, 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great; 
A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend; 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall fay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms--- Here lies Gay, 


A neat monument to Dr. Goldſmith. On it is 
his portrait in profile. It is ornamented with a 
feſtoon curtain, olive-branches, and books. D. 1774. 

A lofty and magnificent monument to John 
Duke of Argyle and Greenwich; ſurrounded with 
rails, and adorned with figures as large as life. 
The chief figure is highly animated: Minerva is 
on one ſide the baſe, and Eloquence on the other; 
the one, in an affecting manner, diſplaying the 
public loſs at his death, and the other looking 
mournfully up at the principal figure. Above is 
the image of Hiſtory, who on a pyramid is writ- 
ing the titles of the hero, having a book ia the 
other hand, 23 to contain his actions; for 
the cover 1s inſcribed with his age, and the date 
of his death. Died 1743. 


Briton, bchold ! if patriot worth be dear, 
A ſhrine that claims thy tributary tear; 
Silent that tongue admiring ſenates eard, 
Nerveleſs that arm 7 legions fear'd. 
Not leſs, O Campbell, thine the pow'r to pleaſe, 
And give to grandeur all the grace of . 
Long from thy life, let kindred heroes trace 
Arts which ennoble ſtill the nobleſt race; 
Others may owe their future fame to me, 

I borrow immortality from thee. 
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A curious monument to Nicholas Rowe, Eſq. a 


poet; and his only daughter. An elegant buſt on 


a pedeſtal ſtands on an altar, and near it is the 
figure of a lady in the deepeſt ſorrow; between, 
on a pyramid behind, is a medallion of a young 
lady, in relief. Died 1718. 


Thy reliques, Rowe! to this ſad ſhrine we truſt, 
And near thyShakeſpeare place thy honour'd buſt. 
O! fkili'd next him to draw the tender tear! 

For never heart felt paſſion more ſincere ! 

To nobler ſentiments to fire the brave, 

Far never Briton more diſdain'd a lave! 

Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt, 

Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt! 

And bleft, that timely from our ſcene remov'd, 
Thy f{>ul enjoys that liberty it lov'd. 

To theſe ſo mouin'd in death, fo lov'd in life, 
The childleſs mother, and the widow'd wife, 
With tears inſcribes this monumental ſtone, 
That holds their aſhes, and expects her own. 


A handſome monument to John Gay, an excel- 


lent poct. This gentleman excelled in farce, ſatiree, 
fable, and paſtoral; of which the maſks, ti agedy- 
dagzer, and inſtruments of muſic, here blended 
together, are emblems. "The two lines in front 
were written by himſelf. Died 1732. 


Life is a jeſt, and all things ſhow it; 
thought ſo once, but now I know it. 


The verſes beneath were written by Mr. Pope. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit, a man; ſimplicity, a child; 

With native humour temp'ring vir:uous rage, 

Form d to delight at once and laſh the age; 
Above 
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Above temptation in a low eſtate, 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the great ; 
A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend; 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt ; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall fay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms--- Here lies Gay, 


A neat monument to Dr. Goldſmith. On it is 
his portrait in profile. It is ornamented with a 
feſtoon curtain, olive-branches, and books. D. 1774. 

A lofty and magnificent monument to John 
Duke of Argyle and Greenwich; ſurrounded with 
rails, and adorned with figures as large as life. 
The chief figure is highly animated: Minerva is 
on one ſide the baſe, and Eloquence on the other; 
the one, in an affecting manner, diſplaying the 
public loſs at his death, and the other looking 
mournfully up at the principal figure. Above is 
the image of Hiſtory, who on a pyramid is writ- 
ing the titles of the hero, having a book ia the 
other hand, ſuppoſed to contain his actions; for 
the cover 1s inſcribed with his age, and the date 
of his death. Died 1743. | | 


Briton, behold ! if patriot worth be dear, 
A ſhrine that claims thy tributary tear; 
Silent that tongue admiring ſenates heard, 
Nerveleſs that arm oppoſing legions fear'd. 
Not leſs, O Campbell, thine the pow'r to pleaſe, 
And give to grandeur all the grace of of 4 
Long from thy life, let kindred heroes trace 
Arts which ennoble ſtill the nobleſt race; 
Others may owe their future fame to me, 

I borrow immortality from thee. 
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A table-monument to Mrs. Mary Hope. D. 1767. 

A monument to Edward Atkins, and his family : 
he was one of the barons of the Exchequer in the 
reigns of Charles I. and II. Died 1669. 

Fo the memory of George Frederick Handell, 
an eminent muſician, This is Roubiliac's laſt per- 
formance. The figure is beautiful, and the face 
has a great likeneſs of Mr. Handel]. His left arm 
reſts upon a group of muſical inſtruments. Over his 
head, in the clouds, is an angel playing on a harp; 
to whoſe harmony he appears to be very attentive. 
« I know that my Redeemer liveth!” in the cele- 
brated Meſſiah, is placed before him. Died 1759. 

A magnificent monument to Lady Robinſon, and 
Sir Thomas her huſband. She died 1772; he 1777. 

A monument to William Outram, D. D. and 
Jane his wife. He died 1678, ſhe 1721. 

Above, is a monument to Dr. Stephen Hales, 
an eminent divine and philoſopher. Here are 
repreſented three elegant figures in relief; Reli- 
gion, Faith, and Virtue; the latter is exhibiting a 
medallion of this great explorer of nature; Reli- 
gion is lamenting the loſs of the divine; and at 
the Ret of Faith is a globe, on which the winds 
are diſplayed, alluding to his invention of the 
ventilators. Died 1761. 


A monument to Iſaac Barrow, a divine. On 


the top is s buſt. Died 1677. 

Above, is a fine monument to Edward Weten- 
hall, M. D. an eminent phyſician. Died 1733. 
An elegant monument to Sir John Pringle. A 

medallion of him, within a feſtoon curtain of 
white marble, is placed upon a pyramid of grey 
marble. Died 1782. 

To the memory of Thomas Triplet ; this gen- 

tleman was a great divine. Died 1670. 2 
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To Sir Richard Cox, taſter to queen Elizabeth, 

and taſter and ſteward of the houſhold to king 

ames I. It is a table-monument of white mar- 
le. Died 1623, 

A neat monument to Iſaac Caſaubon. D. 1614. 

To John Erneſt Grabe. Over Caſaubon's mo- 
nument, is a ſine figure of this | fitting 
upon a marble tomb; it is as la as life, and 
„ N very thoughtful, as meditating on futurity. 

ied 1711. 

Next to the weſt corner of this croſs is an old 
monument to William Camden, the father of our 
Antiquities. He is in a half- length figure, reſting 
on an altar, in the dreſs of his time; a book is in 
his left-hand, and in his right are his gloves. 1623. 

Before you proceed to the ſouth aiſle, you will 
find on the pavement ſome names deſerving your 
notice. Among them is Thomas Parr, who lived 
in the reigns of king Edward IV. Edward V. Ri- 
chard III. Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
queen Mary, queen Elizab king James, and 
king Charles; and died at the age of 152 years. 
At the age of 130 he was proſecuted in the Spiri- 
tual Court for baſtardy ; for which offence he did 
penance publicly in the church. Died 1635. 

A ſmall white ſtone thus inſcribed, 4 O rare, 
Sir William Davenant !” It covers his grave:-1668. 

Sir Robert Murray, an eminent mathematician. 


He was one of the founders, and firſt preſident, of 
the Royal Society. Died 1673. | 

Againſt the pillars in this croſs is a table monu- 
ment to Dr. Samuel Barton, a very ingenious and 
learned gentleman. Died 1715. 

Another to Dr. Anthony Horneck, a m__ 
divine, and a prebendary of * church. D. 1696. 
| Go 
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Go on to the ſouth aifle. Againſt the wall you 
find a monument to Sophia Fairholm. An ancient 
ſepulchre is here 3 over which is raiſed 
a grand edifice, embelliſhed at top with the arms 
ot the family. Died 1716. 

An oval tablet to Mrs. Anne Wemys, and Mrs. 
Jane Bargrave, the daughter and wite to Dr. Lodo- 
wick Wemys, a prebendary of this church. 1698. 

A neat tablet to William Dalrymple, a midſhip- 
man. Killed 1782. 

Above is a neat monument to Sir John Burland, 
a baron of the Exchequer. On a pyramid of 
black marble, and in a medallion of ſtatuary mar- 
ble, is his profile, ornamented with embleis ex- 
preſſive of his eloquence and juſtice. Died 1776. 

A grand monument to William Wragg, eſq. A 
figure of Memory, in a thoughtful attitude, is 
leaning on an urn, which has marine ornaments. 
A repreſentation of the melancholy ſituation of the 
ſhip, when, with many others, he was drowned, 
is in the center. 

A grand monument to Sir Cloudefly Shovel. On 
the baſe, in bas relief, the ſhip Aſſociation is re- 
preſented as ſtriking againſt a rock, and at the top 
are two boys blowing trumpets. He was ſhip- 
wrecked on the rocks of Scilly, where he perith- 
ed, with ſeveral others, 1707. 

A monument to Thomas Knipe, S. T. P. a 

prebendary of this church. Died 1711. 
A monument to George Stepney, eſq. an am- 
baſſador to ſeveral foreign courts. This monu- 
ment 1s of rich e ; but poorly executed. 
Died 1706. | | 

Above is a monument to John Methuen, eſq. 
and to the, right honourable Sir Paul Methuen, his 
ſon. Died 1706, 1757. 
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A ſmall handſome monument, in white marble, 
to Dr. Iſaac Watts, a great divine. His buſt is 
ſupported by genii, whoſe countenances expreſs a 
pleaſing ſatisfaction. Below is a beautiful figure 
of the doctor contemplatively fitting on a ſtool, 
while an angel is opening to him the wonders of 
creation. He has a pen in one hand, and points 
to a celeſtial globe with the other. Died 1748. 

An inſcription enumerating the military glories 
of Sir Richard Bingham. Died 1598. 

To the memory of Major Richard Creed; a 
tzble-monument, adorned with military trophies. 
This valiant officer was fhot through the head at 
the battle of Blenheim, 1704. 

George Churchill, a valiant fea-officer. This 
monument is grand and lofty. The glories of this 
hero are fully fet forth in the inſcription. 1710. 

A monument to William Julius, a ſea-captain. 
Died 1698. 

A marble tablet, decorated with military tro- 
phies, to General Strode. Died 1776. 

To the memory of Sir Palmes Fairborne, go- 
vernor of Tangier. This fine monument is placeg 
between two grand pyramids of black marbhe, 
which ſtand on cannon balis; on their tops are 
two Mooriſh emperor's heads in profile; and em- 


blematical devices, in relief, adorn-their middles. 


The enrichments, in relief, on the pyramids, re- 
preſent the manner of his glorious death; on one 
fide he is ſhot, while viewing the enemy's lines 
before the town; on the other is a hearſe and fix 
horſes bringing him wounded to the caſtle. His 
arms, with this motto, + Tutus ſi fortis,” is on 
a lofty dome; and over it, by way of creſt, is a 
Turk's head on a dagger, which he won by his 
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courage when fighting againſt the Turks in the 


German war. Died 1680. 

A very neat monument to Major John Andre. 
It is compoſed of a ſarcophagus, elevated on a 
pedeſtal. On the front, General Waſhington is 
repreſented in his tent at the time he received the 
report of the court-martial, who tried Major An- 
dre. A flag of truce from the Britiſh army is 
likewiſe ſeen, with a letter to the General to treat 
for the Major's life ; which was unſucceſsful. He 
is here repreſented as going, with great fortitude, 
to meet his doom. On the top, Britannia reclined 
laments his fate; and the lion ſeems to mourn his 
untimely death. He was executed in America as 
a ſpy (during the unhappy troubles in that coun- 
try) in 1780. 

To the memory of Sir John Charding. This 
monument very emblematically alludes to the tra- 
vels of this gentleman. The globe and geogra- 
phical inſtruments round it exhibit a view of the 
different countries through which he travelled. 

Col. Roger Townſend. Two Indians ſupport 
a ſarcophagus; on its front, in baſſo relievo, is 
repreſented the fail of this hero, attended in his 
expiring moments by his officers. This monu- 
ment is judiciouſly decorated with military trophies. 
Killed at Ticonderago, 1759: 

Mrs. Bridget Radley. Died 1679. 

Sidney, Earl Godolphin. A rich dreſſed buſt. 
He was an able ſtateſman. Died 1712. 

Sir Charles Harbord, and Clement Cottrell, 
eſq. It is a double monument; on the baſe of 
which is repreſented, in relief, a terrible engage” 
mentat fea. Theſe two gentlemen periſhed in the 
Royal James, with the Earl of Sandwich, who 
commanded 
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commanded in her againſt the Dutch in a dreadful 
ſea-fight off the Suſſex coaſt, the ſhip being ſet on 
fire, 1672. ; 

Above is the monument of William Hargrave, 
eſq. governor of Gibraltar. This monument muſt 
not eſcape your notice; it was _— and exe- 
cuted by Roubiliac. The reſurrection is repre- 
ſented by a body riſing from a ſarcophagus. A 
conteſt between Time and Death; Time roves 
victorious, and, by breaking his antagoniſt's dart, 
diveſts him of his power, and tumbles him down ; 
the King of Terrors drops his crown from his 
head. Above, is a vaſt building in a ſtate of dif- 
ſolution; and in the clouds is a cherub ſoundin 
the laſt trumpet. The whole has a noble appear - 
ance. Died 1748. 

Diana Temple. An old-faſhioned monument 
to ſeveral of Sir William Temple's family. 

Anne Fielding. This monument has two in- 
{criptions, one in Ethiopic, and the other in He- 
brew; it is erected to the memory of Sir Samuel 
Moreland's fixſt wife. Died 1679. 

Carola Harſnet. This monument 1s erected to 
Sir Samuel Moreland's ſecond wife: it is in the 
ſame taſte with the other; and has an inſcription 
in Greek, and another in Hebrew.- Died 1684. 

John Smith, efq. This monument is ſaid to be 
the moſt juſt and well finiſhed in the abbey. The 
device is a pyramid and altar, on which fits a veiled 
lady (ſuppoſed to be his daughter), in a mournful = 
and diſconſolate poſture, reſting her right arm on 
a curious buſto in relief. Died 1918. 

Above is a monument to General James Flem- 
ing. It is adorned with war-like trophies. At 
the top of a marble pyramid, is a medallion of 
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this hero; and, at the baſe, are the figures of 
Minerva and Hercules binding the emblems of 
Wiſdom, Prudence, and Valour together, as cha- 
racteriſtics of the hero. Died 1750. 

A monument to Col. John Davis. Died 1725. 

A grand monument to General George W ade, 
over the door that leads to the cloyſters, demands 
your notice. A beautitul marble pillar is in the 
center, enriched with military trophies; as Time 
eagerly approaches to pull down this pillar, Fame 
puſhes him back. The head ot the general is in a 
medallion. Died 1748. 

A neat monument to Dr. Robert Cannon. 1722. 

To the memory of Katherine Bovey. Here 
Faith hath ſlut her book, and Wiſdom is lament- 
ing the death of her patroneſs; between them is 
the lady's head, in curwus black marble. 1726. 

Above is a monument to Lord Viſcount Howe. 
The genius of the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay 
is repreſented in a mournful poſture, lamenting 
this hero's fall: above is his family arms, with 
military trophies. He was ilain on a march to 
Ticonderago, 1758. 

On a pedeſtal is a buſt of the learned Dr. Zachary 
Pearce, biſhop of Rocheſter. The features are a 
very ſtriking reſemblance of the deceaſed. On 
the ſides are emblems of his church dignities. 
Died 1774. | 

A monument to Dr. Joſeph Wilcox, dean of 
Weſtminſter, ornamented with books, &c. On one 
ſide an angel exhibits a fcroll; and on the other, 
another 1s placed as reading ot it. Died 1756. 

To the memory of Thomas Spratt, D. D. and 
his ſon. On the top, between enrichments of 
books, &c. is his arms quartered with that of _ 
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ſee of Rocheſter; and beneath is his arms. He 
died 1713, his fon 1720. 

Above, is a magaificent monument to Admiral 
Tvrrell. The device is from the burial ſervice: 
« When the ſea ſhall give up her dead.” An an- 
gel deſcending is ſounding the laſt trump, while 
the admiral is riſing from the ſea, behind a large 
rock; on which is placed his arms, with emblems 
of Valour, Prudence, and Juſtice. The back 
ground repreſents darkneſs. "The ſeperation of the 
ciouds diſcovers the celeſtial light, and a choir of 
cherubs ſinging praiſes to the Almighty; over the 
rock, at a vait diſtance, the ſea and clouds ſeem 
to join. The admiral's countenance, with his 
right-hand on his breaſt, is expreſſive of hope and 
anxiety, and his left-arm ſignificant of ſeeing 
ſomething wonderfully: awful. On the rock an 
angel has wrote this inſcription; “ The ſea ſhall 
give up her dead, and every one ſhall be rewarded 
according to his works.” Hope is on the top of 
the rock; in her left-hand is a celeſtial crown, to 
reward his virtue; and, with joyful countenance, 
extends her right to receive the admiral. Hibernia 
is leaning on a globe, lamenting his loſs, and 
pointing to that part of the ſea where his body was 
committed. "The admiral's ſhip Buckingham, with 
her maſts imperfect, are on one ſide the rock; on 
the other is a flag, with trophies of war. This 
monument has been much cenſured. 

A neat monument to Sir Lumley Robinſon. 
Deaths heads ſupport the columns, and a cherub 
the arms upon the baſe. On the top is a vaſe, wirh 
enrichments of laurel branches, &c. Died 1684. 

A buſt, on a pedeſtal of white-veined marble, 
of John Freind, M. D. Died 1728. 


William 
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William Congreve, eſq. On a pedeſtal of re- 
markable fine Egyptian marble, is placed à half. 
length portrait of this rr with ſigures al- 
luding to the drama. Died 1728. | 

A ſmall table monument to Henry Wharton, an 
author of great repute. Died 1624. 

A fine wcll-finithed ſtatue, large as life, leanin 
on an urn, of James Craggs, eſq. ſecretary 2 
ſtate. Died 1720. Epitaph by Mr. Pope: 


Stateſman, yet friend to truth, of ſoul ſincere, 
In action faithſul, and in honour clear: 

Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end; 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 


Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, 


Prais d, wept, and honour'd, by the Muſe he lov'd.. 


The laſt line but one relates to his merit having 
raiſed him from low extraction, being only a 
ſhoe-maker's ſon. 


The next noble monument hath a bold baſe and 
ramid of Sicilian marble, is 36 feet high, and 
is erected to Captain James Cornwall. The rock 
ſeen againſt the pyramid is embelliſhed with naval 
trophies, ſea-weeds, &c. and in it are two cavi- 


ties; in one is a Latin epitaph, and in the other 


cavity is a view of the ſea- fight before Toulon, in 
baſſo relievo; on the fore-ground whereof, the 
Marlborough, of go guns, is ſeen fiercely engaged 
with admiral Navarro's ſhip the Real, of 114 guns, 
and her two ſeconds, all raking the Marlborough 
fore and aft. On the rock ſtand two figures: one 
repreſents Britannia under the character of Miner- 
va, accompanied with a lion; the other figure is 
expreſſive of Fame, who, having preſented to Mi- 


nerva a medallion of the hero, ſupports it whilſt 
exhibited 
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exhibited to public view. The medallion is ac- 
companied with a globe, and various honorary 
crowns, as due to valour. Behind the figures is a 
lofty ſpreading palm-tree (whereon is fixed the 
hero's ſhield or coat of arms), together with a 
laurel-tree; both which iſſue from the naturally 
barren rock, as alluding to ſome heroic and un- 
common event. Killed in the above fight 1743. 

Sir Thomas Hardy, knt. rear-admiral. This 
monument is eſteemed one of the juſteſt in the 
abbey. Behind is a lofty pyramid, of a blueiſh- 
coloured marble; at the bottom of which the 
effigy of the deceaſed is reclining upon a tomb of 
elegant workmanſhip, with a naked boy on his left 
ſide weeping over an urn. The enrichments 
round the pedeſtal are executed with great judg- 
ment. Died 1732. 

John Conduit, eſq. Maſter of the Mint. The 
deſign of this monument is equal to the former. 
In the middle of the pyramid 1s a large medallion 
of braſs, reſting on a cherub below, and ſuſpended 
by another at top. Died 1737. 

William Horneck, eſq. This monument is 
finely enriched with books, plans, and inſtruments 
of fortifications, alluding to his being chief engi- 
neer to the royal train. Died 1746. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, His buſt is under a canopy 
of ſtate, the curtains whereof are finely gilt and 
tied up with golden ſtrings. On each fide the buſt 
is a weeping cherub, one reſting on a framed pic- 
ture, the other holding a painter's pallet and pen- 
cils. He was painter to ſeveral of the kings of 
England. Died 1723. 1 

enelope Egerton. A plain monument of blac 
mai ble. "Dial 1678. pla | 
_ James 
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James Egerton. A ſmall table-monument. 

A grand monument to the memory of General 
Lawrence. The genius of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany is ſeen pointing to the buſt of the general; 
and Fame declaring his great actions; an account 
of which is on the ſhield which ſhe holds in her 
hand. In relief, on the tablet of marble, is the 
fiege of Tritchinopoly. Died 1775. 

Anne Counteſs Dowager of Clanrikard. A 
well-done ethgy of this lady is reſting upon a tomb, 
Died 1732. 

Martha Price. This monument is adorned 
with feſtoons of fruit, flowers, and foliage; 1658. 

John Woodward, M. D. This is * 
monument; the figure of the lady, and the profile 
of the deceaſed, which ſlie exhibits, az e well 
finiſhed. Died 1728. | 

Heneage Twiſden. A neat but plain piece. He 
was aid-de-camp to the duke of Argyle, and ſlain 
1709. Here is a ſmall monument to captain Joſiah 
Twiſden, his brother, who was ſlain in 1708; and 
another to his brother John, who was a lieutenant, 
and periſhed with Sir Cloudeily Shovel, 1707. 

Above is a monument to William Levinz, eſq. 
Receiver General of the Cuſtoms. Died 1765. 

Col. James 1 This monument is or- 
namented with military trophies, cherubs, &c. 
and ſurrounded by a mantling encloſing a tablet. 
Killed 1706. 

Gen. Robert Killegrew. This is a good piece 
of ſculpture, cut out of one ſtone. The decora- 
tions are both highly pictureſque, and very diſtinct. 
He was killed 1707. 

Mrs. Mary Beaufoy. A ſtately monument. The 
principal figure is in a devout poſture; cherubs 
| are 
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are crowning her; and on each fide are cupids 
lamenting her death. Beneath, the arms are up- 
held by cherubs. Died 1705. | 

Mrs. Jane Stotevill. This lady 1s repreſented 
on a pedeſtal, in an ancient drefs. Died 1631. 

Thomas Manſel, and William Morgan. Two 
oval tables between three wreathed pillars, neatly 
ornamented. Died 1684, 1683. 

Edward Herbert, eſq. A table of white mar- 
ble againſt a pillar. Died 1715. 

Another tablet to Edward Manſell. Died 168r. 

Robert and Richard Cholmondeley he here in- 
terred. Died 1678, 1680. 

A monument to Richard Mead, M. D. Here 
is his buſt, with emblems expreſſive of his learning 
and knowledge, as a phyſician. Died 1754. 

A imall, but neat monument, erected to Gilbert 
Thornborough, eſq. Died 1677. 

John Baker, eſq. This is a roſtral column of 
curiouſly-veined marble, enriched with the prows 
of galleys, a Meduſa's head, with naval and mili- 
4 7 w_ He was vice-admiral of the White. 

ied 1716. | 

Henry Prieſtman, a ſea-officer. A fine medal- 
lion, with the words! Henry Prieſtman, eſquire,“ 
round the head, is ſuſpended with a knot of rib- 
bons, faſtened to a pyramid of various-coloured 
marble. Beneath are naval trophies and ſea- in- 
ſtruments; well executed. Died 1712. 

The buſt of Philip Carteret, a youth. A fine 
figure of Time is ſtanding on an altar, holding a 
ſcroll, on which the following lines are written, and 
which he is ſuppoted to be repeating. Died 1710. 

Why flows the mournful Muſe's tear 

For thee cut down in life's full prime? | 
Why 
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Why ſighs for thee the parent dear, | 
Cropt by the ſcythe of hoary Time? 


Lo! this, my boy, 's the common lot !—— 


To me thy memory entruſt; : 
When all that's dear ſhall be forgot, 
I'll guard thy venerable duſt, c 


From age to age, as I proclaim 
Thy Cris piety, and truth ; 

Thy great example ſhall enflame, 
And emulation raiſe in youth. 


Edward de Carteret, a child. A neat monu- 
ment, ornamented with cherubs, and feſtoons of b 
leaves and fruit. Died 1677. 

Thomas Levingſton, Viſcount Teviot. The F 
top is decorated with arms, ſupporters, and creſt, c 
and with military trophies, alluding to his profeſ- | " 
ſion of a foldier. Died 1710. | Bs 

Robert, Lord Conſtable. A neat piece of archi- | 5 
tefture, ornamented with a cherub below, and 


his arms and creſt on the top. Died 1714. Go 
a Dr. Peter Heylin. This is a plain neat monu- || © 

BY | ment. On the top is a pediment with his arms: 
1 on the baſe the ſame are quartered with his lady's. | 5 
Died 1662. a 


Charles Williams, eſq. The fſcroll-work and 
ſcolloping of this monument is remarkable. And ( 
it is ſupported by a death's head on the wings of || *© 
Time. Died 1720. oh 

Sir Edmund Prideaux and Ann his wife. This || "© 


monument is adorned with a vaſe; beneath is their | *© 
arms, and on each fide is a ſmall weeping figure. 

Above, in a medallion, are repreſented Sir Ed- — 
mund and his lady. Died 1728. She 1741. 8 
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Richard le Neve, eſq. a ſea- officer. On the 
top of a heavy deſigu is his arms, adorned with 
— of war. Killed 1673. 

To the memory of Temple Weſt, eſq. Vice- 
admiral of the White. Died 1757. 

A buſt of William Croft, Dr. in muſic. An 
organ, in bas relief, 1s on the pedeſtal. D. 1727. 

A tomb to John Biow, Dr. in muſic. On it 
is a canon in four parts, ſet to muſic; and che- 
rubs, flowers, &. Died 1708. 

Philip de Saumarez, eſq. a ſea- officer. Killed 


1747. 

1 Boulter, archbiſhop of Armagh. This mo- 
nument is of the fineſt marble and poliſh. His 
buſt, with his long - flowing hair, and ſolemn 
gracefulneſs, is very natural. It is ornamented 
with enſigns of his dignity, which are highly 
finiſhed. The inſcription 1s in a beautiful border 
of porphyry. In this monument the ſculptor has 
given great proofs of a ſuperior genius. D. 1742. 

Samuel Bradford, S. T. P. A plain table-mo- 


nument, ſurrounded with the arms and proper 


enſigns of his ſeveral dignities. Died 1731. 

A neat buſt of white marble of Richard Kane, 
governor of Minorca. It is on a handſome pedeſ- 
tal. Died 1736. — 

Percy Kirk, eſq. lieutenant-general. On each 
fide of a fine buſt of this gentleman is a winged 
ſeraph; one having a dagger in his right-hand in- 
veried, and, in his left, a helmet; the other is 
reſting on a ball, and in his left-hand is a torch 
reverted. Died 1741. 

Lord Aubrey Be:uclerk. This monument is 
ornamented with arms, trophies, and naval en- 
figns; and in an oval niche, on a pyramid of dove- 

coloured 
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coloured marble, is a beautiful buſt of this young 
nobleman. He loſt his life cannonading Bocca- 
Chica Cattle, where both his legs were ſhot off, in 
the ſhip Prince Frederick, 1740. | 


While Britain boaſts her empire o'er the deep, 
This marble ſhall compel the brave to weep; 

As men, as Britons, and as ſoldiers mourn, 

"Tis dauntleſs, loyal, virtuous Beautlerk's urn. 
Sweet were his manners, as his ſoul was great, 
And ripe his worth, though immature his fate; 
Each tender grace that joy and love inſpire, 
Living, he mingled with his martial fre; 

Dying, he bid Britannia's thunder roar, 

And Spain ſtill felt him, when he breath'd no more. 


Sir John Balchen. On this beautiful monu- 
ment, in relief, is repreſented a ihip periſhing in 
a ſtorm; and over it, in white marble, a buit of 
this gieat admiral. The enrichments, arms, and 
trophies, are well executed. He was loſt on board 
the Victory, with near 1000 others, in 1744. 

General Gueſt. As fine a buſt, and decorations, 
of white marble, as any in the abbey; which are 
peed on a baſe and pyramid of moſt beautiful 
Egyptian porphyry. This monument is finiſhed 
in a very maſterly manner. Died 1745. 

Over the north door is a magnificent monument 
to Admiral Watſon. In the center of a range of 
palm-trees, is an elegant figure of the admirat in 
a Roman habit, with a branch of palm in his 
right-hand, receiving the addreſs of a proſtrate 
figure, repreſenting the genius of Calcutta, a place 
he relieved. The figure, in chains, on the other 
fide, 1s a native of Chandernagore, a place taken 


by the admiral. Died 1757. 
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George Montague Dunk, Earl of Halifax. This 
is a ſtately monument; the buſt on which, is a 
ſtriking likeneſs of his lordſhip. It is ſupported 
by Truth and Honour ; the former holds a mirror, 
having his foot on a maſk, treading on Falſchood ; 
the latter is preſenting the enſigns of the order of 
the Garter. I:s various emblems allude to many 
public offices which he held. Died 1771. 

On a pillar is a monument to Clement Saunders, 
efq. carver in ordinary to three kings of England. 
Died 1695. 

Sir Williem Sanderſon. On a ſmall table of 
alabaſter is a buſt of this gentleman. He was of 
the bed-chamber to king Charles I. Died 1676. 

A beautiful monument to Jonas Hanway, eſq. 
On the top of a pyramid is a lamp, emblematical 
of perpetual light, under which is a medallion of 
the deceaſed. Beneath is a farcophagus, decorated 


- with his arms (the motto Newer de/pair), and feſ- 


toons; and on it Britannia, with a lion, and the 
emblems of government, peace, war, trade, and 
navigation, repreſents the Marine Society giving 
cloathing to an almoſt naked boy, who receives 
them with gratitude: a ſecond boy is imploring 
the like bounty; and a third, who is made happy 
by being fitted out and trained for ſea, ſuſtains a 
ſhip's rudder, and points up to the head of his 
benefactor. From behind the pyramid, on the 
right, flies a Britiſh flag over a conquered one; and 
on the left, that of the Marine Society, with the 
motio Charity and Policy united. He was the friend 
and father ot the poor: by an active zeal he aſſiſted 
the following charities: the Foundling Hoſpital, 
where hopeleſs infants were nurtured; the Mag- 
dalen, where friendleſs proſtitutes were ſheltered 

| | '# 290 aud 
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and reformed; the Marine Society, by which 
hopeleſs boys were reſcued from miſery and ruin, 
and trained to defend their country. In ſhort, he 
poſſeſſed a univerſal kindneſs, which was ever ex- 
erting itſelf for the relief of diſtreſs. Died 1786. 
A very lofty and magnificent monument to Lord 
Chatham. The emblematical figures are large, 
pleaſing, and well executed. A rich pediment 
ſupports Britannia: on her right-hand is Ocean, as 
repreſenting the ſea; he is crowned with fea-ſhelis, Ig 
and has his hand on the head of a dolphin. On 


GH —=n A &% A, — 23 tad 


her left-hand 1s Ceres, as repreſenting the earth ; - 
ſhe is crowned with flowers, and exhibits the fruits 

of the earth, &c. whoſe countenances are all ex- 

preſſive of ſorrow at the loſs of this great ſtateſ-' * 
man. Above theſe are the figures of Prudence 
and Fortitude, ruling qualities in his lordthip's Þ 
character. And at the top is a full-length figure fi 


of his lordſhip as ſpeaking, a ſtriking likeneſs, in 
a gracefu] attitude. Died 1778. 
Sir Charles Wager, admiral of the White. An Þ 


elegant monument. The principal figure is Fame, 3 
holding a portrait of the deceaſed in relief, ſupport- B 
ed by an infant Hercules. The enrichments are | 
naval trophies, inſtruments of war, navigation, &c. | 
On the baſe, in relief, is the deſtroying and taking || © 
of the Spaniſh galleons in 1708. Died 1743, 
Admiral Vernon. On a marble pedeſtal is a | © 
buſt of that brave admiral; and Fame is crowning 8 


him with laurels. The ornaments are naval tro- | 

phies. Died 1757. * 

John Hollis, Duke of Newcaſtle, A Jofty, mag- 

niticent, coſtly, and well-deſigned monument. The 

principal figure repreſents the noble perſon to 

whoſe memory this ſtately mauſoleum was erected. J 
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In his right-hand is a general's ſtaff, and in his left 
a ducal coronet. On one fide the baſe ſtands a 
{ſtatue of Wiſdom; on the other, one of Sincerity. 
On the angles of the upper compartment {it angels ; 
and on the afcending tides of the pediment fit two 
cherubs, one with an hour-glaſs, alluding to the ad- 
meaſurement of man's lite by grains of ſand; the 
other pointing upwards, to life everlaſting. d. 1711. 

William Cavendiſh, Duke of Newcaftle. A 
ſtately piece of architecture, in the ancient taſte, 
handſomely ornamented. Under a rich canopy of 
ſtate lies tze duke. Dird 1676. 

Grace Scott. Affixed to the adjoining pillar is a 
neat tablet to the memory of this lady. Died 1645. 

Sir Perer Warren. A magnificent monument, 
of white marble, to this brave admiral, done by 
Roubiliac. A large flag, hanging to a flag-ſtan, 
Ipreads in natural folds behind the whole monu- 
ment. Hercules is placing vir Peter's buſt on its 
pedeſtal ; and on the other nde is Navigation, with 
a laurel-wreath in her hand, gazing on the buſt 
with a mixed look of melancholy and admiration. 
Behind her a cornucopia pours out truit, corn, the 
fleece, &c. and near 1t are, a cannon, an anchor, 
and other decorations. Died 175. 

Sir Gilbert Lort. Cherubs and family arms 
ornament this monument. D ed 1698. 

Above is a very neat monument to Admiral 
Storr, It has a handſome buſt of the admiral, and 
is ornamented with an anchor and naval trophies, 

Turning to the right, and againſt the ſcreen of 
the choir, is the ethgy ot a gentleman in full length, 
in a tufted gown; and, upon the baſe, a lady 
kneeirng. They are Sir Thomas Heſket, and 
Julian his wife. He died 1605. 

N 3 Dane 
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Dame Mary James. A very neat monument. 
It is an urn wreathed and crowned with a viſcount s 
coronet, on a handſome pedeſtal. -Died 1677. 

Hugh Chamberlane, M. D. and F. R. S. He 
lies upon a tomb-ſtone with his head uncovered, 
h's right-hand upon his night-cap, and a book in 
his left. On each ſide are emblems of Phyſic and 
23 Fame is deſcending with a trumpet in 
one hand, and in the other a wreath. Above are 
weeping cherubs. Died 1728. 

A ſmall but elegant piece to that famous muſi- 
cian Henry Purcell, v4 Died 1695. 

Almericus de Courcy, Baron of Kinſale. His 
lordſhip is repreſented in full proportion, in ar- 
mou, under a rich canopy, finely ornamented and 
gilt. See an account of him in our deſcription of 
the Tower, p. 36. Died 1719. 

Sir Thomas Duppa's monument is ornamented 
with flowers, toliage, and an urn wreathed. 1694. 

Dame Elizabeth Carteret. The figure of this 
lady, and that of the winged ſcraph deſcending to 
receive her, have been much admired. D. 1717. 

Sir Iſaac Newton. A grand and expreflive mo- 
nument. He is recumbent, leaning his right-arm 
on four tolios, thus intituled, Divinity, Chrono- 
logy, Optics, and Phil. Prin. Matth. and pointing 
to a ſcroll ſupported by winged cherubs. Above 
1s a large globe, projecting from a pyramid behind, 
whereon 1s delineated the courſe of the comet in 
1680, with the ſigns, conſtellations, and planets. 
On this globe fits the figure of Attronomy, with 
her book cloſed, in a very thoughtful, compoſed, 
and penlive mood. Bencath is a moſt curious baſs 
relief, repreſenting the various labours in which 
Sir Iſaac chiefly employed his time; as diſcovering 
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the cauſe of gravitation, ſettling the principles of 
light and colours, and reducing t e coinage to a de- 
termined ſtandard. The device of weighing the 
ſun by the ſteelyard is bold and W and the 


whole monument has been much praiſed. D. 1726. 

James Earl Stanhope. A lofty and magnificent 
monument. The principal figure leans upon his 
arm in a cumbent poſture, having in one hand a 
genera]'s ſtaff, and in the other a parchment ſcroll. 
A cupid ſtands before him, reſting himſelf upon a 
ſnield. Over a martial tent, fits a beautiful Pallas, 
holding in her right-hand a javelin, and in the 
other a ſcroll, Behind is a flender pyramid, an- 
{wering to that of Sir Iſaac Newton's. On the 
middle of the pedeſtal are two medals, and on each 
tide the e one. Ile was a ſoldier, a ſtateſ- 
Died 1721. 

Thomas Thynne, eſq. A fine piece of ſtatuary. 
The chief figure is in a dying poſture, and at his 
teet is a weeping cherub. He was barbaroutly 
murdered, as depicted, in relief, upon the pedeſtal, 
by three aſſaflins, hired for that purpole by Count 
Koningſmarck, who ſhot him in his own coach, in 
Pal}-Mall. Koningimarck's deſign was a hope of 
obtaining Mr. Thynne's wife in marriage; but ſhe 
deteſted the villainous deed, and afterwards married 
the great duke of Someriet. Murdered 1682. 

Thomas Owen, eſq. a judge of the Common 
Pleas. He is in his robes, at full length, leaning 
on his left arm. Died 1598. 

James Kendall, eſq. An oval monument on a 
death's head; on the top is a cloſe helmet. 1708. 

Dame Grace Gethin. A very ſtately monu- 
ment, ſupported by the coats of arms ot three dit- 
Icrent families. It bears the figure of a young 


lady 
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lady devoutly kneeling, with a book in her right- 
hand, and her left is on her breaſt. On each tide 
is an angel; one holding a crown, the other a 
chaplet, over her head: and on the aſcending 
ſides of the pediment are two female figures in a 
mournful poſture. Died 1697. 
An inſcription to Elizabeth and Judith Freke, 
with their buits, in relief, on the fides. 1714, 1716. 
Sir Thomas Richardſon, Lord Chiet Juſtice of 
1 England. A large and noble monument of black 
N marble, on which is an ethgy, in braſs, of the 
| judge in his robes, with a collar of 88. D. 1634. 
T o the memory of William Thynne, eſq. a 
valiant ſoldier. He is repreſented lying at full 
length on a monument of marble and alabaſter, 
gilt. Dicd 1584. 
monument to Dr. Richard Buſby, maſter of 
Weſtminſter ſchool. It is a handſome monument, 
on which is the figure of this ſkilful grammarian, 
in his gown, looking carneſtly at the inſcription. 
} He has an open book in his left-hand, and in his 
Tight he holds a pen. On the pedeſtal beneath, 
þ are a variety of books, and his family arms are at 
i 


the top, Died 1695. 
To the memory of Robert South, D. D. The 
9 3 deſign of this is ſomething like tlie former, but not 
oa ſo well executed. The doctor is in his canonical 
2 robes, reſting his arm on a cuſhion, in a cumbent 
| err i and his right-hand is placed on a death's 
ead, In his left-hand is a book, which he ſeems 
to have juſt cloſed from reading, having his fingers 
between the leaves. Above is a group of cherubs 

ſuing from a mantling. Died 1716. 

Having now conducted you round the walls of 
the open parts of the abbey, we thal: next proceed 
? ; to 


mob Wd 
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to the ten encloſed chapels (the three laſt of which 
are laid in one), beſides the chapel of Edward the 
Confeſlor, which ſtands in the center, and is in- 


cloſed in the body of the church. 


Each Perſon pays 6d. to be admitted. 
Of the Tombs, &c. in the Chape! of St. Benedict. 


On the fide next the area, is an antique tomb 
of free · ſtone to the memory of Archbiſhop Lang- 
ham; it has an iron railing. A figure of the 
archbiſhop lies on the tomb. Died 1376. 

A majeſtic and curious monument erected to the 
memory of Lyonel Cranfield, Earl of Middletex. 
It is of black and white marble ; and on it are re- 
preſented, in cumbent poſtures, an ancient noble- 
man in his robes, with his lady. Died 1645. 

A tomb to the memory of Dr. William Bill, 
Dean of Weſtminſter. On the braſs plate, is en- 
drag the image of this gentleman, in his doctor's 

abit. Died 1551. | 

A handſome monument to the memory of lady 
Frances, Counteſs of Hertford. It is compoſed 
of a variety of marble: the lady is in her robes, in 
a cumbent poſture; her feet are on the back of a 
lion, and her head reſts on an embroidered cuſhion. - 
The ſculpture is nicely executed, and deſerves at- 
tention. A ſtately temple is here repreſented, 
adorned with the enſigns and devices of the fami- 
lies of Somerſet and Effingham. Died 1598. 

Againſt the wall, on the ſouth fide, is a monu- 
ment to the memory of Dr. Gabriel Goodman, 
dean of this church. Here is a kneeling figure of 
this gentleman, in his proper habit. Died 1601. 

Bencath 
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181 Beneath the adjoining arch, is a neat table- 

12 monument, of white marble, to the memory of 
George Spratt, an infant. Died 1683. 

As vou go ſrom this chapel to the next, affixed 

in the wall, is a monument to the children of 

Henry III. and Edward I. This has been a coſtly 

f monument of Moſaic work; the ſides are plain 

pannels, but the figures wrought on the top of the 

table, are of the . ſort of ſtones as the floor 

before the altar. Above is a piece of church per- 

1 4 ſpective, almoſt defaced. 


Of the Tombs, &c. in the Chapel of St. Edmund. 


On your left-hand, as you enter, is a monument 
to John of Eltham, ſecond ſon of king Edward 11. 
The figure of this gentleman is of white alabaſter, 
habited like an armed knight ; a coronet of greater 
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firſt of its kind. Some ſay this monument was 
9 erected to H. Holland, Duke of Exeter, who 
ey periſhed at ſea in Edward IV“, reign. 

? A fine monument to John Paul Howard, Earl 
of Stafford. It is of white marble, ornamented 
round the inſ{cript.on with honorary badges of the 
Stafford family. Died 1762. 

To the memory of William of Windſor (ſixth 
fon of Edward III. ) and of Blanch of the Tower, 
his ſiſter, ſo named from the place of their nativity. 
A ſmall table-monument, and on'it lie the effigics 
of theſe children; the boy is dreffed in a ſhort 
doublet, and the girl in a horned head-dreſs, the 
habits of their time. 

To the memory of Nicholas Monck, Biſhop of 
Hereford. This monument is placed againſt the 
wall. Died 1661, 
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To the memory of lady Frances Ducheſs of 
Suffolk. A tomb raiſed from the floor, and on it 
the figure of this lady, 1n her prope robes. 

Athxed to the wall, over the Ducheſs of Suffolk's 
monument, is one to Mary Counteſs of Stafford, 
and her fon Henry Earl of Stafford. 

A majeſtic monument, of white marble, to 
Francis Holles. A vouth in Grecian armour 1s 


_ repreſented fitting on a Greek altar. Died 1622. 


To Lady Elizabeth Ruſſel, daughter of Lord 
Ruſſel. This altar is in the ſame taſte as the for- 
mer, but adorned in a different manner. The 
image is of white marble, and fits in a fleeping 
poſture: beneath her foot is a death's head, at 
which ſhe points with her finger. It has been ſaid, 
that a bleeding of her finger had cauſed her death 
but the deſign alludes to the compoſure of her mind 
at the approach of death, which fhe ſeems to con- 
ſider only as a profound ſleep, and that ſhe ſhould 
awake again in the gladneſs of a glorious reſurrec- 
tion; of which the Latin motto is a proof, ** She 
is not dead, but fleepeth.” An eagle, the emblem 
of eternity, ſtands on a florilege of roſes, & c. 

Within the rails of the former monument is a 
moſt grand one to the memory of John Lord Ruſſel, 
and his ſon. This monument, which is of vari- 
ous-coloured marble and alabaſter, is painted and 
gilt; the figure is in a cumbent poſture, in his 
coronation robes; at his feet is his infant ſon. 

Againſt the wall is a monument to Lady Jane 
Seymour, daughter to Edward Duke of Somerſet. 
Died 1 560. | 

And another to the right honourable the Lady 
Catherine Knollys. Died 1508. ; 

Beneath 
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Beneath the window which fronts the entrance, 
is a very antique monument to Sir Bernard Brocas, 
chamberlain to Anne, queen of Richaid II. It 
is a repreſentation of a Gothic chapel, in which is 
the image of an armed knight, in a cumbent poſ- 
ture, having his feet on the back of a lion. Be- 
headed by the people who depoſed Richard II. 1399. 

A monument to Sir Richard Peckfall. The 
Latin verſes on the baſis of the pillars have been 
thus juſtly rendered: 


Death can't dis;oin, whom Chriſt hath join'd in love. 
Life leads to death, and death to lite above. 

In heaven 's a happier place, frail things deſpiſe, 
Live well, to gain in future life the prize. 


An ancient monument to Humphrey Bouchier. 
It is of grey marble; and in plated braſs is the 
figure of a knight in armour: he has one foot upon 
an eagle, and the other upon a leopard, and his 
head reclines upon a helmet. He was flain 1a the 
battle of Barnet-field, 1471. 

Another ancient monument to William de Va- 
lence. This is a wooden figure, lying in a cum- 
bent poſture on a wainſcot cheſt, which ſtands 
upon a tomb of grey marble. Slain at Bayonne, 
1296. It has been ornamented with images. 

An elegant monument, partly encloſed, to Ed- 
ward Talbot, eighth Earl 2 and Jane 
his wife. A pedeſtal of alabaſter ſupports a table 
of black marble, on which are their figures. It is 
1 ornamented, and the carving on the marble 
is admired. Died 1617. 

On the floor is a tomb to Eleanor de Bohun, 
Wite to tue Duke of Glouceſter, ſon to Henry po 
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She is repreſented in a widow's dreſs, with a barb 
and veil, cut in braſs. Died 1399. 

A table monument to Mary counteſs of Stafford, 
whoſe huſband was beheaded in Charles IT's time. 
It is of white marble. Died 1693. 

A very ancient figure in a braſs habit, engraven 
on a braſs plate, is on a flat ſtone in the pavement, 
which covers the aſhes of Robert de Walby, arch- 
biſhop of York. Died 1397. 

On the weſt fide 1s a black marble grave-ſtone 
to the memory of Edward Lord Herbert; 1678. 


Of the Tombs, Ec. in the Chapel of St. Nicholas. 


On the lef:-hand, as you enter, is a monument 
to Jane Clifford. It is of highly poliſhed black 
marble, and ornamented with cherubims : the fi- 
gures and ſcroll are of alabaſter. Died 1679. 

By the door, on the ſame hand, is an alabaſter 
monument to Lady Cecil. Died 1591. 

A very elegant temple to Anne Ducheſs of So- 
merſet, wife to Edward Duke of Somerſet. The 
marble is of various colours, and the whole is an 
admirable performance. Died 1587. 

A ſtately monument to Lady Elizabeth Fane, 
wife to Sir George Fane. Lied 1618. 

Under this is an ancient monument to Nicholas 
Baron Carew, and Margaret his wife. It is of 
grey marble, curiouſly wrought. Both died 1470. 

The portrait of Sir Humphrey Stanley, engra- 
ven on brals, is placed on a grave-ſtone beneath 


the laſt tomb. Died 1505. 


A coſtly monument to Mildred, wite of the Lord 
Burleigh, and his daughter Lady Anne, Counteſs of 
Oxford. Here is a ſtately temple, divided into two 


compartments; aue elevated dag the other. * 
e 
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the upper compartment lord Burleigh is repreſented 
as 2 venerable old man, habited like a knight of 
the garter, devoutly kneeling at prayer. i. the 
lower compartment, in a cumbent poſture, lie Lady 
Burleigh, aad Lady Anne her — Her 
children and grand- children are kneeling at her 
head and ſeet. Died 1589; Anne 1588. 

A monument to William de Dudley, alias Sut- 
ton, biſhop of Durham. Died 1483. 

A grand monument to Lady Winifred, wife to 
Tohn Paulet, Marquis of Wincheſter. On the baſe 
is the figure of an armed knight, kneeling; and 
oppoſite is a lady alſo kneeling. At her back 
lies an infant, in a cumbent poſture, on a baptiſ- 
mal font, with a pillow under its head. The lady 
on the tomb is in her robes of ſtate, and an em- 
broidered cuſhion ſopports her head. 

On the weſt ſide is a very antique free-ſtone mo- 
nument to Lady Roſs. 

A very handſome monument of white marble, 
to the Ducheſs of Northumberland, In the center 
is a pyramid, with a flaming vaſe on top; at its 
baſe is a ſarcophag is, on which, in baſs relief, the 
ducheſs is repreſented in the character of Charity, 
ſurrounded by diſtreſſed objects, to whom ſhe is 
chearful'y diſpenſing relief; her attitude is expreſ- 
ſive of a deſire to zive to all. On one fide is Faith, 
and on the other Hope: the altars againſt which 
they ſtand are acorned with feſtoons and rams heads, 
with flaming vaſes on top. Above is an urn, with 
two weeping genii mourning over it for her loſs; 
and in the arch beneath is the Percy creſcent over 
two hymeneal torches reverſed, with the lion and 
unicorn ſciant, Died 1770. 
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On the right is a Gothic monument to Lady Phil- 
lippa, d ughter of John Lord Mohun. Here is an 
antique image of a lady in her robes. Died 1433. 

An elegant pyramid to the memory of Nicholas 
Bagenall, an infant, over-la d by his nurſe. 1688. 

Another beautiful pyramid to the memory of 
Anna Sophia Harley, daughter to the Hon. Chriſto- 
pier Harley, the French king's ambaſſador. She 
was a year old, and her heart is placed ina cup, 
fixed on the top of the pyramid. Died 1695. 

In the middle is a handiome raiſed monument 
to the memory of Sir George Villars and his wite. 
It is of marble fine ly poliſhed. Died 1632. 


Tombs, Wc. in Henry V II's Chapel. 


This chapel is at the eaſt end of the abbey, and 
is ſo nicely joined, that, at the firſt view, it ſeems 
to be the ſame bui ding. It has been named 7% 
Winder of the World | 

On the oe the chapel are 16 Gothic towers, 
each coming from the building in different angles, 
and elegantly adorned with gi cat ingenuity. The 
tops ot theſe towers join the root dy Gothic arches. 
ln the niches of the towers were formerly a num- 
ber of ſtatues. 

But to proceed within the building. Beneath a 
majeſtic portico, is a flight of black marble ſteps, 
which lead to the gates of this chapel. Ou each 
fide is a door, opening to the ſide-aiſles; it being 
built like a cathedral, with a nave and ſide-ailles. 

There is a large window at the eaſt; and in the 
north and ſouth aiſles are 13 windows above, and 
as many below, all jetting into the Gothic towers; 
which are ſo admirable diſpoſed, that the light in- 
ſpires the ſpectator with reverence, and fills his 
eye with pleaſure. 

O 2 You 
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You can view no part of the workmanſhip of 
this chapel without admiration! The braſs gates 
will ſtrike your attention: they are of curious 
workmanſhip, and made in the manner of frame- 
work. In every other open pannel is a roſe and 

rtcullis, alternately. 

The knights of the moſt honourable order of the 
Bath are initalled in this chapel. Over their ſtalls 
hang their banners, ſwords, and helmets. Their 
ſtalis are alſo adorned with their arms, &c. on 
braſs plates. 

The cieling is loſty, embeliiſhed with a vaſt 
variety of figures. The ſtalls are of brown wain- 
ſcot, having Gothic canopies. On the ſeats, and 
beneath them, are ſtrange uncommon devices, but 
all beyond deſcription very elegantly carved. 

The pavement is of black and white marble. 

At the eaſt end is the founder's tomb; on each 
fide of which the ſide - aiſles open to the nave. 

Moſt excellent imagery adorn the walls of the 
nave and ſide- aiſles, where are 129 large figures of 

triarchs, ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors, fixed 
in niches: beneath are imperial crowns, ſupported 
by angels; and a vaſt number of ſmall ſtatues. 
The whole are very much eſteemed. 

The roof, which is flatt:ſh, is ſupported on 
arches between the nave and the ſide-aifles, which 
turn upon twelve ſtately Gothic pillars, decorated 
with figures, foliage, and fruitage. 

The height of this chapel is 54 feet, its length 

9 feet, and its breadth 66 feet. 

Henry VII. deſigned this chapel for the burial- 
place of ſuch only that were of the blood- royal; 
and hitherto the remains of none have been ad- 
mitted but perſons of high quality, who have de- 
ſcended from ſome of our kings. # 
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At the weſt end of this aiſle is a fine table-mo- 
nument to Margaret Douglas, daughter of Mar- 
garet Queen of Scots. She is repretented in her 
robes, and her children are round the tomb. This 
monument is railed. Died 1577. 

A very ſtately monument to the memory of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

In the ſouth aiſle is a table- monument to Mar- 

ret Counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry 

II. On it is the figure cf this lady. Died 1509. 

A very delicate figure to Lady Walpole, which 
was brought from Italy by her fon Horace. 1737. 

A monument to George Monk, and Chritto- 

her his ſon, both Dukes of Albemarle; and to 
lizabeth, reli& of the faid Chriſtopher. 

The royal vauit is at the eaſt end of this aiſle, 
and in it are repolited the remains of ſeveral kings, 
queens, &c. 

Over them, in a wainſcot preſs, is the effigy of 
king Charles II. in wax-work. 

The vault belonging to the preſent royal family, 
is under a broad pavement, between the knights 
ſtalls. 

In the body of the chapel, 1s the antique and 
ſtately monument of King Henry VII. and Eliza- 
beth his queen, who was the laſt of the houſe of 
York who wore the Engliſh crown. It is of curi- 
ous workmanſhip, and has been much admired. 
The figures of the royal pair, in their robes of 
ſtate, are repreſented on a tomb of black marble, 
lying cloſe together. A red dragon, the enſign of 
Cadwallader, ſupports the head of the tomb, and 
an angel the foot. King Henry VII. would boaſt 


of deſcending from Cadwailader, the laſt king cf 


the Britons. Here are alſo portculliſes, alluding 
O 3 to 
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to his relation to the Beauforts, by the ſide of his 
mother; roſes twiſted and crowned, to commemo- 
rate the union of the roval houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, A crown, in a buſh, is placed at each 
end, which refers to the crown of Richard III. 
found in a hawthorn near Boſworth-field, where 
was fought the famous battle; which ending in 
Henry's tavour, he cauſed the coronation ceremo- 
ny to be in mediately performed on the fpot, and 
was crowned with the crown which his competitor 
had loſt. This tomb is encloſed in a chauntry of 
caſt braſs, moſt curiouſly wrought, and has been 
adorned with ſeveral ſtatues, 

In a ſmall chapel, on the ſouth fide of Henry 
VII's tomb, is a monument of caſt brafs, in which 
are the figures of Lewis Stuart, Duke of Richmond, 
and his lady Frances. They are ſcen lying on a 
marble table, beneath a curious canopy ot braſs, 
ſupported by the figures of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
and Prudence. A handſome Fame is on the top, 
reſting on her toe, to take her flight. Died 1623. 

A pyramid of black and white marble ſupports 
a Cm: urn, in which is the h-art of Eſme Stuart, 
ſan to the Duke of Richmond and Lenox. 1561. 

Two cofiins unburied, containing the bodies of 
a Spaniſh ambaſſador, and an envoy from Savoy. 
The, are faid to have been arreſted for debt. 

On tlie right-hand corner towards the eaſt, in a 

ainſcot-pr is, is tie wax-work effigy of Cathe- 
r:ne, relict of John Duke of Buckingham and 
Normandy, She is in the robes ſhe wore at Queen 
Ann's coronstion. The efhgy of the Marquis of 
Normandy, her fon, ſtands Ly her. Hed. 1714. 

At the corner of the great cait window, in auo- 
ther wa nſcet- preſs, is the wax-work etltigy of 
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Mary Ducheſs of Rickmond. Her grace is in the 
10 es ſhe wore at Queen Ann's coronation. 

You come now to a beautiſul monument ereted 
to John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingaam. His 
g ace is repreſented on an altar of curious macble, 
in a half-raiied poſture, and in a Roman habit. 
At his feet ſtands Cather.ne his duchets, weeping. 
The ſides are enriched with military trophies ; and 
above is a fine figure of Time, who holds ſeveral 
buſtos in relievo, the portraits of their Graces” 
children. The | atin ſentences, his own writing, 
are thus rendered: Died 1520. 


I lived doubttul; not diſſolute. 

I die unrefolved, not unrefigued. 
Ignorance and error arc incident to human nature. 
I truſt in an Aim ghiy and All- good God. 
Thou King of N.ngs, have mercy upon nie! 


In a chapel, on the north fide of Henry VIT's 
chauntry, is a very eng ient monument to George 
Villars, Duke of Buckingham. He :s repreſented, 
with Catherine his diicheis, ly ing on a tomb, Which 
is ſupported by ſeveral einolematical ſigurcs in 
braſs, gilt with gold: the chief are, Neptune in a 
ſorrowrul poſture, with his trident revei ſed, and 
Mars with his head cruſſied. 

The entrance to the nor.h aiſle is {rom the nave 
ol this chapel ; where is a loity pyram id to Charles 
Montague, Lord Halifax. It is ſupported by two 
brats grithns, gilt, on a pedeſtal of curious mar- 
bie. Died 1715. 

Among ſome mnuments of leſs note is ene to 
George Saviile, Marquis of Halifax. Died 1695. 

A grand mouument to Queen Elizabeta. 1002. 

A tuinb to Mary, daughter of ſames I. It has 
the figure of a child. Died an lulatt, 2937. 

| A 
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A monument to the memory of Sophia, daugh- 
ter of James I. who lived three days. A child is 
repreſented in a cradel. Died 1606. 

'On the end wall is an elegant altar to the me- 
mory of Edward V. and his brother, who were 
murdered in the Tower 1483. See p. 37. It was 
erected by King Charles II. 

As vou leave the left aifle, in a wainſcot-preſs, 
is the wax-work tigure of General Monk, who was 
ſo active in the reſtoration of Charles II. He is 
repreſented in armour, and his ducal cap is generally 
made 1 fe of by your guide to receive your bounty; few 

fer ſons going ap ö without giving g. ſomething. 


Monuments, Sc. in the Chapel of St. Paul. 


On vour left-hand is a handſome monument, 
erected to Sir John Pickering, knt. Died 1596. 

On an ancient monument are the effigies of Sir 
Tames Fullerton and his lady. 

About the middle is a table-monument to Giles 
Lord Daubeny, and Elizabeth his lady. It is rail- 
ed, and on it lie their ethgics. Died 1507, 1500. 

A grand monument to Sir Thomas Bromley, one 
of Elizabeth's privy- council. It is of alabaſter, 
having pillars of Lydian marble, gilt; on the ta- 
ble lies the figure of a venerable per ſon in a chan- 
cellor's habit, and on the baſe are his four ſons 
and four daughters kneeling. Died 1587. 

A plain, but ſtately monument to Sir Dudley 
Charleton, afterwards Viſcount Dorcheſter. He 1s 
repreſented fitting in a halt-raiſed poſture. 

Eaſtward is a majeſtic monument to the memory 
of Frances, Counteſs of Suſſex. It is of alabaſter, 
and on it hes her effigy. Died 1589. 

A monument to Sir Henry Belaſyſe, lieutenant- 


general in the re gu of William III. Died 171 * 
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A monument to Lady Anne Cottington, wife to 
Francis Lord Cottington. It is of black touch- 
ſtone, and is different from any cther in the abbey. 
On the top is the buſt of this lady. Died 1633. 
Beneath, on a table-monument, lies the tigure of 
Francis Lord Cottington. Died 1652. 

An antique Gothic monument to the memory of 
Lewis Robert, or Robſart. This gentleman was 


a foreigner, and ſtandard-bearer to Henry V. 
Tombs, c. in the Chapel of St. Edward. 


This is an awful place, in which the ancient 
venerable ſhrine of St. Edward ſtands in the centre, 
but it is defaced and abuſed. He was the laſt of 
the Saxon race. This ſhrine was erected by Henr 
III. upon the canonization of Edward the Contet. 
for, by Pope Alexander III. who cauſed his name 
to be placed in the catalogue of ſaints. Died 1066. 
Canonized 1269. Edward I. fon to Henry III. 
made an offering to this ſhrine of the Scotch rega- 
lia aud chair, which are here preſerved and ſhewn 
to ſtrangers. See p. 114. 

On the north fide of this chapel is an ancient tomb 
of admirable workmanſhip and materials, the pan- 
nels being of poliſhed porphyry, and the Moſaic 
work round them of gold and ſcarlet. The effigy 
of Henry III. upon it, is of gilt braſs. Died 1272. 

An ancient table- monument, on which lies the 
effigy of Eleanor, queen to Edward I. 

A large plain coffin, of grey marble. This 
rough, unpoliſhed tomb, encloſes the body of the 
glorious king Edward I. called Long-ſhanks. Died 
1307. In May, 1774, this large ſtone farcopha- - 
gus was opened; when, ina coffin of yel;ow-ſtone, 
the royal body was found in perſect preſervation, 

| Wrap- 
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wrapped in two wrappers; the inner one, which 
was gold tifiue, being ſtrongly waxed, was freſh ; 
the outer one wes more decayed, His face had 
over it a ſilken covering, fo tine and fo cloſely 
fitted to it, as to preſerve the features entire. His 
hands were alſo entire. And the feet, which were 
enveloped in the mant.e hat went round his body, 
were found, and the tors diſtinct. It has been thus 
preſerved above four centurics and a half, by vir- 
tue of the e nbalmment originally bettowed on it. 
The ſtricteſt care was obſerved in re- placing every 
thing about it; ſo that, perhaps, it may laſt as 
many centuries longer. | 

A imall monument, covered with a ſlab of black 
Lydian, poliſhed, to Elizabeth Tudor, ſecond 
daughter of Henry VII. Died 1495, aged 3 years. 

Another table monument to Margaret, 1 
of Edward IV. Died 1472, aged nine mont 

Next to this chapel is that of Henry V. parted 
from it only by an iron ſcreen, on each fide of 
Which are images as big as life; and guarding, as 
it were, the ſtair-caſe aſcending to the chauntry 
over it, Here you will fee the magnificent tomb 
of that glorious and warlike Prince Henry of 
Monmouth; that being the place of his nativity. 

An ancieut tomb of black marble, to Philippa, 
qucen to Edward III. Died 1369. 

The ton b of Edward III. It is covered with a 
Gothic canopy. On a table of grey marble hes 
the effigy of this prince. At the head is the ſhield 
and ſword which were carried before him in 
France, 1377. 

Another tomb, to Richard II. and h's queen; 
over which is a canopy of wood, remarkable for 
a curious painting of the Virgia Mary and our 

daviour, 
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Saviour, ſtill vißble upon it. 
1399. She died 1394. 
n a wainſcot preſs, is the wax- work effigy of 


Edmund Sheffieid, Duke of Buckingham. 1735. 


Tombs, Ic. in the Chazel of St. Eraſmus. 


On your right-hand is a monument to the me- 
mory of Mrs. Mary Kendall. Died 1710. 

Here is an antique monument to the memory of 
Sir Thomas — | 

A monument to Col. Edward Popham and his 
lady. Beneath a lofty canopy are repreſented their 
figures, as large as life, in white marble. They 
are reſting their arms, in a thoughtſul poſture, 
upon a marble altar, where lie the gloves of an 
armed knight. | 

A monument to Thomas Carey, ſecond ſon to 
the Earl of Monmouth. Died 1668. 

About the middle is a large table- monument to 
Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter. He is repreſente{ 
in his robes, having his lady on his right fide, and 
on his left a vacant ſpace, deſigned for his ſecond wife; 
which ſhe expreſſly forbid by her will, her pride not 
ſuffering her to accept of a place on his 1. ft ſide. 

Againſt the eaſt wall, is a very grand monument 
to Henry Carey. Died 1596. 

Affixed to the ſouth wall, is a very old ſtone mo- 
nument to 'Thomas Ruthall, Biſhop of Durham. 
He is in the habit of a biſhop. Died 1524. 

An ancient ſtone- monument to William of Col- 
cheſter. On it lies bis ettigy ; a lamb ſupports the 
feet, and an angel the head. . 

An ——_ monument to George Flaccet, Ab- 
bot of Weſtminſter, in the reign of Henry VII. 

The ſtone coffin of Thomas Mything, Biſhop 
of Hereford, is placed on the laſt nionument. 


He was murdered 
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The Chapel of Iſlip, otherwiſe St. John Baptiſt. 


In this chapel are only two monuments worth 
notice: one to the memory of John Iſlip, the 
founder, who was Abbot of Weſtminſter. It is a 
plain marb'e table, ſupported by four imall pillars 
of brais, and is piaced in the center. Died 1510, 

The other to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, which is 
worth obſerving. Here is the figure of a knight 
in armour, and a lady in deep mourning, both 
reſting on the aſcending ſides of a triangular our 
ment, parted in the middle by a trunkleſs helmet. 
In the center of a neat piece ot architecture, above 
their heads, is a fcroll, with their arms, held by 
naked boys; the one over the knight has his torch 
pur out and reverſed, ſhewing that Sir Chriſtopher 
died firſt; the other over the lady, has his torch 
e:cct, and burning, to ſignify her ſurviving him. 
Chancellor of England in the reign of Queen El: 
zubeth. Died 1619. 

In the chauntry of this chapel, in wainſcot- 
prelles, are the wax-work effigies of king William 
and queen Mary, with queen Anne and queen Eli- 
zabeth; all in their coronation-robes. 

In another wainſcot-preſs is a wax-figure of the 
lite Lord Chatham. It has a ſtriking likeneſs of 
bis Lordſtip, and the figure is dreſſed in the fame 
cloaths and robes which he wore when ſeized with 
his laſt illzeſs in the houſe of lords. 


Tone, Cc. in the Chapels of St. John the Evange- 
lift, St. Michael, and St. Andrew. 
Three chapels laid into one. 
A curious table- monument to Sir Franc Vere 


is placed in the center oi this chapel; a gentleman 
tamed 
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famed for learning and arms. Four knights kneel- 
ing ſupport this monument, and on it lie the ſeve- 
ral parts of a complete ſuit of armour: beneath, 
in a looſe gown, on a quilt of alabaſter, lies the 
efhgy of Sir Francis. Died 1608. 

Cloſe to the wall, on the eaſt, is a monument 
to Sir George Holles, Sir Francis Vere's nephew, 
and major-general under him. The ſiege of a 
town, in relief, is 1 on the pedeſtal. A 
. on horſeback is the principal figure; he 

olds a battoon, and has received a blemiſh in 
one of his eyes. On one ſide fits Bellona, and on 
= other —_ 2 this warrior's death; 
who is repreſented ſtanding erect upon a 
altar. Died 1626. , 1 oY 

An antique monument, which has 'an image 
curiouſly engraven on braſs, repreſenting John de 
Eaſtney, an abbot, in his maſs-habit. Died 1498. 

A figure of Sir John Harpedon, on a grey mar- 
ble ſtone, armed as a knight, reſting his head on 
a greyhound, and his feet on a lion. Died 1457. 

A tomb of free-ſtone to Sir Thomas Parry, 
queen Elizabeth's treaſurer of the houſhold. 1 560. 

Here is a maſterly performance of Roubiliac's, 
erected to the memory of Joſeph Gaſcoigne Night- 
ingale and his lady, and is moſt excellent. Ye 
lovers of ingenuity, behold and admire it! Beneath 
is repreſented, lily creeping from a tomb, the 
grim- viſaged king of terrors, pointing his unerring 
dart at the lady above, who is expiring in the 
arms of her huſband; at the ſight of whom he is 
ſuddenly ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, horror, and 
deſpair, and would fain put by the fatal ſtroke 


She died 1734. He 1752. | 


To the north isa fine monument to the memory 


of Sarah, Ducheſs of Somerſet, relict of John Say. 
P mour, 
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mour, Duke of Somerſct. She is in a modern 
dreſs, under a canopy of ſtate, reſting upon her 
arm, and looking earneſtly at a group of cheru- 
bims MNſu-ng from the clouds. On the baſe, two 
charity-boys, one on each fide, are lamenting her 
death. Died 1692. 

Oppoſite Nightingale's, is a magnificent monu- 
ment erected to the carl of Mountrath and his lady. 
"There is great merit both in its deſign and execu- 
tion. Above is a view of the glorious manſions 
of heaven, with cherubim and ſeraphim: beneath 
is the counteſs as riſing from the dead, with an 
angel atliſting her flight to eternal happineſs, where 
another angel is readv to receive and crown her 
with glory. Erected 1771. 

A majeſtic monument to Sir Henry Norris, his 
lady, and fix fons, is placed in the center. It is 
beautifully ornamented, and has a fine repreſenta- 
tion of an encampment, in relief. 

A neat monument to Suſanna Jane Davidſon. 
On an oval ground is repreſented, in relief, the 
dying lady, in whoſe breaſt Death has ſtruck his 
dart: an angel ſupports her, and points to her 
heavenly paſſage. A pleaſing face is exhibited 
above the inſcription. Died i757. 

A monument to Ann Kirton. Died 1623. 

In one corner is a very ancient monument to the 
memory of Abbot Kirton. His portrait is ſup- 

rted by eagles crowned, and has ſeveral labels in 
black letter round it. Died 1466. 


Of the Tombs in the Area. 


As you return from the chapels, in the area, on 
vor - right-h-nd, is a ſtately monument to Lord 
Ligonier, commander in chief of his 8 

; | rces. 
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forces. It is a maſterly performance. The prin- 
cipal figure is Hiſtory, reiting on a ſepulchral urn, 
on which are the arms and enſigus of the order of 
the Bath; in her right-hand ſhe holds a pen, and 
with it points to a ſcroll in her left, whereon are 
recorded the ten chief battles in which he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf. On the ſtand of the urn, each 
tide of which is adorned with trophies of war, is 
his lordihip's portrait, in profile. On the carriage 
of a cannon is a Roman coat of mail, in which the 
emblem of Fortitude ſupporting the laureled helmet 
repreſents the ſoldier at reſt. Behind Hiſtory is a 
pyramid, and on the top of it his lordſhip's creſt. 
Above are mcdallions of Britannia, and four of 
her princes, whom he ſerved about 70 years. 1770. 
On the leſt is a noble monument to Major Ge- 
neral Wolfe, a brave officer; who, after ſurmount- 
ing innumerable obſtacles in the conqueſt of Que- 
bec, received a ball in his breaſt, and expired in 
the moment of victory. At this inſtant he is here 
repreſented, with his hand covering the wound 
which the ball had made, aud falling into the arms 
of a grenadier; who catches and endeavours to 
ſupport him, at the ſame time pointing to the 
clouds, where Fame, in the character of Victory. 
is ready to crown him with a wreath of laurel. On 
the pyramid, in relief, is the Highland ſerjeant 
who attended him, whoſe inexprethble ſorrow is 
moſt admirably ſhewn by the ſculptor. Two lions 
ſupport the monument, and wolves heads decorate 
the fla ks. On the front, in alt relief, is an ex- 
cellent repreſentation of the landing the troops at 
Quebec. Slain 1759. 
A table-monument to Biſhop Duppa. D. 1662. 
A neat plain monument to vir James Adolphus 
P 2 Oughton, 
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Oughton, commander in chief in North Britain. 
It is of Carrara white marble. On the top of the 
tablet is a cornice, which ſupports a vaſe, deco- 
rated with ſerpentine flutes, which encircle a me- 
dallion of Sir James. Died 1780. 

On the weſt ſide of the door of St. Eraſmus's 
chapel, is a monument to Juliana Crew, daughter 

of Sir Randolph Crew. Died 1621. 

On the ealt of the ſame door is a monument to 
Jane, the wife of Sir Cleppeſby Crew. D. 1639. 

Over the door is a monument to Dr. Barnard, 
Biſhop of Londonderry. Died 1768. 

Adjoining is a monument to the memory of 
Admiral Holmes. The admiral is repreſented in a 
Roman warlike habit, having his right-hand placed 
on a cannon, mounted on a carriage. At the back 
is an anchor, a flag-ſtati, and other naval orna- 
ments. Died 1751. 

A monument to William Pulteney, Earl of Bath. 
Here is a large urn with the family arms, and the 
figures of Wiſdom and Poetry on each fide. Over 
is a medallion of the earl. Died 1764. 

A monument to Eſther Dela Tour de Gauver- 
net, the lady of Lord Eland. The lady is repre- 
ſented on her death-bed, with a friend weeping 
over her, done finely in relief. Died 1694. 

A monument to Mrs. Ch. Kerr. Died 1694. 

A neat monument of black marble, with a buſt 

of braſs, having the figures of Apollo and Minerva 
holding a laure|-wreath over it, very elegantly de- 
ſigned. This is erected to Sir Robert Aiton, a 
poetical writer. Died 1638. 

A large monument to Sir Thomas Ingram, chan- 
celior of the duchy of Lancaiter. Died 1671. 

A remarkable buſt of Richard Tufton. D. 163r. 
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Among other obſervations on theſe monuments, 


you have noticed their ſeveral ſtates: ſome 


graduaily decaying; others (very old), re- 
moved to make way for new ones, which, in 
future time, muſt expect the ſame fate. Theſe 
remarks bring us to the tollowing concluſion 
and reflection : 

A walk in Weſtminſter-abbey, among the 
tombs of heroes, patriots, poets, and philoſophers, 
affords a noble amuſement. Surrounded with the 
ſhades of your great forefathers, you feel the in- 
fluence of their venerable ſociety; and in your 


contemplations grow fond of fame and virtue. 


Here you may be delighted with the folemn con- 
verſation of the dead; contemplate human life, 
and trace mankind through all the wilderneſs of 
their frailties and misfortunes, from their cradles 
to the grave; and ruminate that this ſacred repo- 
ſitory of fame and grandeur will at laſt, by the 


avoidable decays of time, bury the whole col- 


lection of antiquities in general obſcurity, and be 


the monument of its own ruin. 


Of St. Tames's Park. 


THE Park was an uncultivated, ſwampy piece 

of ground, which king Henry VIII. encloſed, 
laid it out into walks, and collected the water into 
one body. It was afterwards much enlarged and 
improved by Charles II. who planted it with lime- 
trees, and formed a beautiful viſta, near half a 


mile in length, called the Mall, adapting it to a 
P 3 play 
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play at bowl: ſo called. He alſo formed the canal, 
which is 100 feet broad, and near 2800 long: and 
George III. has ſtill faither improved this park by 
conſiderable alterations. | 

It is near a mile and a half in circumference, 
contains about 100 acres of ground, is ſurrounded 
with magnificent ſtructures, and is always open for 
company; who reſort there in great abundance. 
It enjoys a fine ſituation, is laid out with a very 
2grecable air of negligence, and attords many plea- 
ſaut walks, ſhaded oy lofty trees. 

At the eaſt end is the Parade, a fine open ſpot, 
waere the ſoldiers are exerciſed. About half way 
up the Mall you have a pictureique view of Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, &c. On the fide of the Mall is the 
royal palace, an irregular brick building, of a 
mean appearance without, but contains many — I 
nificent apartments. It was bui't by Henry VIII. 
on the ſite of an old hoſpital, founded before the 
Conqueſt, for 14 leprous maids, and dedicated to 
St. James; from which the palace and park derive 
their name. On the other tide the Park is an ex- 
ceeding pleaſant walk, called the Zird-cage walk. 


W» 


St. James Palace is the winter and town reſi- 
dence of the Court. In the ſtreet- front it appears 
like an old gate-houſe, which is an entrance into 
a ſquzre court, with a piazza on the weſt fide of 
it, leading to the grand ſtair-caſe. This ſtair-caſe 
leads to the gallery, where perions reſort on Sun- 
day about nvon, to fee ther majeſties and the no- 
bilit go to the rovai chapel. If you are deſirous 
ct ſeciag the king and queen, &c. this is the beit 
place you ca. have to fatisfy that curicfity. You 
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muſt be there about half after one o'clock at far- 
theſt ; but if ſooner the better: make no heſitation, 
but walk immediately up ſtairs; though ſometimes 
you are obliged to give the centinels a few pence 
firſt. Or about four o'clock their majeſties may be 
ſeen in the park, either in chairs or coaches, as 
they return to Buckingham-houſe trom chapel. 


Near the top of the Mall, on the right-hand, is 
the Green Park. If you enter by the firſt little 
gate, vou are led by a very pleaſant walk along 
the front of an elegant row of buildings, to a no- 
ble baſon of water, ſituate on the top of the park; 
trom whence the eye commands a good and ex- 
tenſive proſpect. It you continue your walk round, 

ou reach a ſmall but agreeable wilderneſs, by the 

anger's houſe. Proceeding farther, you come to 
Conſtitution-hill, which leads down to the Queen's 
Palace. 


Of the Rucen's Palace, It is in every refpect a 
fine building, delightfully ſituated at the weſt end 
of St. James's Park; the front commanding a full 
view of the park and the grand canal. Betore the 
houſe is a ſpacious court, encloſed with iron rails; 
and behind it are very extenſive gardens. 

This noble edifice is built of brick and ſtone, 
and each front has two ranges of pilaſters, of the 
Corinthian and Tuſcan orders. On each ide of 
the buiding are bending colonades and arched gal- 
leries, elevated on columns of the Tuſcan, Doric, 
and Ionic orders, crowned with vaſc> and balu- 
i rades. Theſe colonades ,oin the offices at the ex- 
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tremity of the wings to the main building; and 
each of theſe offices is crowned with a turret, ſup. 
porting a dome, from which riſes a weather-cock. 

It was originally called Arlington-houſe ; but 
being purchated by the late duke of Buckingham's 
father, he rebuilt it in 1703; and it was called 
Buckingham-houſe till the year 1762, when his 
preſent majeſty gave 28,0901. for it, and named it 
the Queen's Palace, from the pleature her majeſty 
took therein. It is now thoroughly repaired in an 
elegant taſte. Their majeſties have me great im- 
provements in the houte, by buildings, &c. and 
much enlarged the gardens, at the expence ot about 
28,0001. more. 

Many choice pictures have been brought hither 
from Kenſington and Hampton-court, particularly 
the famous cartoons of Raphael (brought into 
England by king Will:am), which, for deſign and 
expreſſion, exceed every thing of the kind. 

Adjoining to the road, on the ſouth ſide of the 
garden, is a ſpacious and elegant riding-houſe, ſaid 
to be built according to the plan and deſign of his 


majeſty, 


— — — 


Of the Britiſh Muſeum. 


HE choice and valuab'e collection repoſited 

in Montague-houſe, Great Ruſflei-irrcet, 

Bloomſbury, under the name of the Britiſh Mu— 
ſeum, is an honour and ornament to this nation. 

The Muſeum is open from nine o'clock till 

three, except Saturdays and Sundays, and in the 
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Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſun holidays; and, 
excepting that in May, June, ſuly, and Auguſt, 
it is open only in the afternoon, from four to 
eight, on Mondays and Fridars. 

The hours of admiſſion are, at nine, eleven, 
and one; but in the four ſummer months, on 
Mondays and Fridays, at four and fix in the after- 
noon. Each company may remain in the Muſeum 
two hours, provided they come punctually at the 
time appointed in their tickets. 

The method of applying for tickets: you muſt 
deliver in a liſt to the porter, containing the 
chriſtian and ſurnames of each perſon who is de- 
firous to have a ticket, together with their titles, 
ranks, profeſſion, or trade, and their ſeveral 
places of abode; and if you mention any parti- 


cular time you' would wiſh to be admitted, per- 


haps the gentlemen of the houſe may indulge you 
in that reſpect. The porter will inform you when 
you may cal! for the tickets. 

The ſhorteſt liſts, that is, of five, four, three, 
or under, are always marked firſt. 

Such as have obtained tickets, and cannot come, 
are earneſtly deſired to return them to the porter 
as early as they can, that others may be admitted 
in their ſtead. 

When the liſt of names for admiſſion are en- 
tered in the book, the tickets muſt be fetched a- 
way, at the lateſt, by ten in the morning, the day 
before the time of admiſſion ; or they will be other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of; no liits being ever ſent to any of 
the parties. 

It any one comes with another perſon's ticket, 
the name of the perſon ſo coming muſt be written 
on the back of the ticket; otherwiſe the officers 
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may turn any one away who ſhall preſume to get 
admittance under a fictitious name or character. 
No one is to take any thing from its place; but, 
if he wants to examine any article more particu- 
larly, he is to apply to one of the officers for it. 
In 1753, the Britiſh parliament having paſſed 
an act for purchaſing the Muſeum of the late Sir 
Hans Sloane, and the collection of manuſcripts of 
the lte Lord Oxford, called the Harleian Library, 
for the uſe of the public, 26 truſlces were appoint- 
ed and incorporated, to provide a repoſitory for 
theſe and tome other collections, which repoſito 
was to be called the Britiſh Muſeum. Theſe tral. 
tees elected 15 other truſtees, and having bought 
Momtegve-houſe, fitted it up for the reception of 
theſe co lections. They appointed proper officers 
to ſuperintend the Muſeum, and ordained certain 
ſtatutes with reſpect to the collection contained in it. 
The publick were admitted to view it in 1757. 
The coliection of Sir Hans Sloane conſiſts of a 
very great number of natural aid artificial curio- 
fities, valuable remains of antiquity, and a large 
library, all which coſt him 50, cool. 
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It was purchaſed by parliament for 20,900 
For Lerd Ox.ord s manuſcripts was paid 10,000 
The purchaſe of Montague-houſe was 10,000 
There was ſpent in repairs, making al- 
terations, and conveniencies - = 
For ſupplying ſalaries for officers, and 
other neceliary expences, there was > 30,000 
veſted in the public funds 
All which money was raiſed by lottery 85,000 
The library, including drawings, manuſcripts, 
and prints, amounts to about 60,000 volumes. 
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Of medals and coins, ancient and modern, 
there are in all 23,000. 

Cameos and intaglios, about 700. 

Seals, 268. 

Veſſels, &c. of agate, jaſper, &c. 542. 

Antiquities, 1125. 

Precious ſtones, agates, jaſpers, &c. 22 56. 

Metals, minerals, ores, &c. 2725. 

Cryſtals, ſpars, &c. 1864. 

Foſſils, flints, ſtones, 1275. 

Earths, ſands, falts, 103 5. 

Bitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, &c. 399. 

Talcs, mice, &c. 388. 

Corals, ſpunges, &c. 1421. 

Teſtacea, or ſhells, &c. 5843. 

Echini, echinitæ, &c. 659. 

Aſteriæ, trochi, entrochi, &c. 241. 

Cruſtacez, crabs, lobſters, &c. 363. 

Stella marinz, ſtar-fiſhes, &c. 173. 

Fiſhes, and their parts, &c. 1555, 

Birds, and their parts, eggs, and neſts of dif- 
ferent ſpecies, 1172. | 

Quadrupeds, &c. 1886. 

Vipers, ſerpents, &c. 521. 

Inſects, &c. 5439. 

Vegetables, 12,5 6. 

Hortus ſiccus, or volumes of dried plants, 334. 

Humana, as calculi, anatomical preparations, 7 56. 

Miſcellaneous things, natural, 2098. 

Mathematical inſtruments, 55. 

A catalogue of all the above is written in 38 
volumes in ſolio, and 8 in quarto. But a great 
many articles have been added fince this catalogue 
was taken. 

His late majeſty added to this Muſeum the royal 
library of books and manuſcripts collected 7 as 
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ſeveral kings of England; and the late major Ed- 
wards left it a fine collection of books, together 
with 7ocol. in reverſion, for purchaſing manu- 
ſcripts, books, medals, and other curioſities. 

Here are likewiſe depoſited the manuſcripts 
collected by Sir Robert and Sir John Cotton; be. 
nc factions by Mr. Wortly Montague and Dr. 
Gifford; a large collection of plays, by Mr. Gar- 
rick; and a copy of every book entered at Statio- 
ner's-hall. 

In 1772 the parliament purchaſed Sir William 
Hamilton's large collection of Etruſcan, Grecian, 
and Roman antiquities, to be depoſited in the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum. | 

Here are alſo a prodigious number of South- 
Sea curioſities, collected by Mr. Banks in his voy- 
age round the world. 

A general and particular account of the very 
many and yorious articles here depoſited would fill 
many folio volumes. However, as far az the na- 
ture and plan of this Ie, permit us to fay, U/eful 
Companion, will admit, we ſhall communicate in- 
formation. 

In the Britiſh Muſeum are three departments. 
One of Manſcrits, Meals, and Coins; that of Na- 
tural and Artificial Procluctions: and the department 
of Printed Books; beſides many articles in the hall, in 
the firſt room above ſtairs, and other places, which 
are not comprehended inany particular Cepartment, 

In the hall are blocks of hard marble, brought 
from the Giant's Cauſeway iu Ireland; a piece of 
ſerpentine marble, called Ophites, from a reſem- 
blance to a ſerpent's {kin. 

A cubic piece of lava, from Mount Veſuvius. 

A painted genealogical tres oi a Ven: tian family. 
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The head of a very particular kind of buffalo, 


covered with long wool inſtead of hair. 

A very curious model of a bridge; ſome ſea- 
compaſies, and feveral magnets and apparatuſes, 
ſerving to ſhew the magnetical powers in philoſo- 

hical” uſes. In one corner are two coffins of 
Foy ptian mummics. 
"The Freſco paintings on the "fide of the ſtair- 
coſe are, Cæſar and his military retinue: the 
chieſs of the provinces he had in part ſubdued 
atten ding on him, and others on their knees, im- 
ploring his protection or aſſiſtance. 
In a compartment are the teaſts and ſacrifices of 


Bacchus. 


In another, the rivers Nile and Tiber are re- 
preſented by emblematical and gigantic figures; 
and there are views of emblematical landſcapes, 
and ſcveral fine pieces of architecture. 

On the cicling is the ſtory of Phaeton : the gods 
are aſſembled, and the youth appears aſking Phœ- 
bus to permit-him to drive his chariot for a day. 
He conſents, and in another part is ſeen conduct- 
ing him to the chariot ; Diana is near them, and 
Juno is attended by Iris. 

Farther on, Phaeton, with all the ardour of 
vouth, is driving the ſun's chariot, accompanied 
by the hours in the form of women. Time is re- 
pr etented by Saturn; Eternity, by a woman hold- 
ing a terpent; and Cybele, or the goddeſs of the 
earth, appears alto. 

As you go up ſtairs, there is the buſto of Sir 
Hans Sloalte, on a pedettal. - | 

In the firit room, the ſtory of Phaeton is com- 
plcated on the cieling. The gods are aſſembled; 
and whilſt Jupiter is calling his thunder-bolts at 

Phaeton 
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Phaeton falling from the chariot, vou ſee Saturn, 
Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Juno, Diana, Venus, 
Cupid, Mercury, Minerva, and Bacchus, in vari- 
ous attitudes, and agitated by different patiions. 

The hiſtories are taid to be pointed by La Foſſe: 
the flowers, and ſome of the ornamental parts, by 
Battiſte ; and the architecture and landſcapes by 
Rouſſeau. RX 
Many excellent portraits of illuſtrious perſona 
hang up in ſuch rooms as contain preſents which 
have been given by the perſons they repreſent. 

Here are two Egyptian mummies, and fome 
ſmall earthen idols, &c. buried with the deceaſed. 
The Fgyptians believed the exiſtence of the hu- 
man ſoul after its quitting the body; and that the 
ſpirit, which animated the living body, was con- 
tinually hover ing about it after its diſunion; there- 
fore they endeavoured to preſerve the deceaſed, 
that the ſoul might be inſpired with a kind ot 
pleaſing idea of its former union. 

This was done three ſeveral ways: 

The firſt, for common people, conſiſted only of 
ſalting the viſcerated body atter a particular man- 
ner, | Sur uh firſt cleanſed it from all impurities, 
drying it either by a natural or artificial heat, and 
placing it in a fine ſycamore cothn. 

The next, for thoſe of a higher rank, was em- 
balming them with a kind of reſinous or bitumi- 
nous — properly mixed with cheap and 
ordinary drugs. Some fay they uſed much of a 
reſinous ſubſtance which ſwims on the ſurface of 
the dead ſea in judea, called Jews Pitch. The 
coffins of theſe were of a better kind of ſycamore, 

inted with various colours, and ſuperſtitious 
eroglyphics. 
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The moſt expenſive method was for thoſe of 


eminent ſtations: the brains were firſt extracted, 
pe: haps through the noſtrils, and the corpſe viſ- 
cerated in a curious manner, without injuring the 
outward past of the bod, which was thoroughly 
cleanſed. They next proceeded to till the cavities 
with bituminous and aromatic ſubſtances, proper- 
ly . mp and mixed, uſing the moſt prec ious 
and coſtly gums, balfams, and ſpices. A licuid 
being prepared, in which a quantity af the above 
ſuhſtances had been diſſolved, they boiled the body 
therein, that the moſt remote part of every muſcle 
might be ſtrongly impregnated with the embalmin 
quality. Then they d:1icd the body (the method 
of doing which is not with certainty known), and 
wrapt it round with bandages of linen cloth, and 
the bark papyrus; filling up the hollow parts, and 
ſometimes the cavity of the belly, with ſmall 
earthen figures, impreſſed with ſuperſtitious hiero- 
glyphics. They were depoſited in cothns orna- 
mented with gold and hieroglyphics. 

The ſaloon is finely ornamented with Freſco 
paintings, conſiſting of architecture, ſtair-caſes, 
flowers, ſtatues, &c. The dome is ſupported by 
ſeveral atlantes; and on it is repreſented à council 
of the heathen gods. 

In the different compartments, 

The giants are turned out of heaven. 

Mercury is ſeen ready to receive his orders, as 
meſſenger of the gods. 

In another appear Ceres and Neptune, Pan and 
Amphitrite. 

Phaeton is repreſented driving the chariot of 
Pha:bus, preceded by Aurora, and properly at- 
tended by thc hours- 

Q 2 The 
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The Department of MawuscripTts, Mebals, 


and Cos. 


The firſt room contains two ſeveral collections 
of manuſcripts. 

Bibliotheca Regia MSS. Theſe manuſcripts are 
upwards of two thouſand volumes. 

In this collection are ſ»me very ancient cop'es 
of the Holy Scriptures, and trantlat ons of them 
into many different Oriental and other languages. 

Some old curious manuſcripts, treating on the 
ſubje& of religion, in various languages. 

Large volumes of hiſtory, fineh written, orna- 
mented in a moſt elegant manner with paintings. 

Bibliotheca Cotteniana MSS. The Cottonian ma- 
nuſcripts are ancient and noble, conſiſting of ori- 
ginal charters, deeds, &c. and many ancient co- 
pies of ſeveral parts of the bible. 

Here is the original of that great bulwark of 
our liberties, the Magna Charta. 

Bibliotheca Harleiana MSS, A part of the Har- 
leian manuſcripts; containing many curious copies 
of the bible, and the different parts of it, in vari- 
ous languages. | 

Some original manuſcripts, of divinity and ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters; alcorans, and other "Turkiſh 
books; and a Thorah, the five books of Nloſes, 
finely written in Hebrew, on a vellum roll. 

Here is a ſeries of Engliſh medals, beginning 
with William Kufus, and reaching down to the 
preſent times. ' 

Bibliotheca Harl:tana II. This room contains 
another part of the Harleian manuſcripts, treating 
chiefly of philoſophical, hiſtorical, and philologi- 
cal ſubjects, in a varicty of languages, 
| In 
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In this room is a ſeries of French medals, be- 
ginning with thoſe of Pharamond. 

Herleiana III. Charte © Rotuli, This room 
contains the Harleian collection of original (or 
very ancient and authentic copies of) charters, 
acts of parliatnent, deeds, warrants, rolls, &c. 

Here are caretully preſerved, in ſeveral ſmall 
cabinets, Sir Hans Sloine's collection of medals. 

Bi'liotheca Sloaniana MSS. Sir Hans Sloane's 
manuſcripts. A valuable collection, though not 
ſo ancient as thoſe before mentioned. I heir ſub- 
jects are comprehenſive, and of general uſe. 

In this room is a table of the pontitical medals, 
beginning with Martin the fifth (the firſt of the 
popes who ſtruck them good), and carried on iu a 
chronological ſeries to the pretent times. 


The Department ef NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL 
PRODUCTIONS. 


Collectio Sloaniana. Many pieces of antiquity, 
of urns, veſſels, &c. uſed by different nations. 

Many modern articles, brought from diſtant 
nations, particularly from America. 

Antiquitates Eeyptiare., In the repoſitories 
bearing this title, are a vaſt number of Egyptian 
antiauſties: bronze figures of Iſis, Oſiris, &c. 

A great variety of imali earthen figures, ſhaped 
like mummies, fome adorned with hieroglyphics, 
urns, idols, Egyptian prieſts, &c. 

Small amulets with loops tc them, which the 
Eovyptians wore about their perſons, as charms or 
preſervatives 2gainſt bad fortune, &c. 

Repreſentations of animals and inſects made of 
marble, agate, cornelian, &c. 


Q 3 Antiqui- 
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Antiquitates Etruſce. The repoſitories under 
this title contain Etruſcan antiquities. 

Here are various figures of gods in bronze. A 
number of vellels of different forms, &c. made of 
pale red earth; jars with triangular mouths, to pour 
water on the hands of the prieſts, or for libations 
in their ſacrifices; diſhes of various ſhapes and 
ſizes; urns of plain alabaſter; others very large, 
ornamented with figures and inſcriptions. 

Antiquitates Remaner. Roman antiquities, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral ancient figures, buſtos, and baſſo 
relievos of various kinds, and other rare articles. 

Sacrificing veſſels in marble. Bronze figures of 
Venus, Cupid, Hercules, &c. 

Sacrificing Inſtrumentt. A variety of odd-fancied 
metal lamps; ſome like animals and monſters. 

A ſacrificing knife, chalices, ladies, and other 
inttruments of braſs, uſed by the prieſts. 

Lacrymatories, Glaſs, or earthen phials. At 
Roman funerals, the friends of the deceaſed uſed 
to fill them with their tears, and depoſit them with 
the aſhes. 

A number of earthen ſepulchral lamps of vari- 
ons foi ms, with inſcriptions on them. Rcman 
and Britiſh urns, wherein the antients, aſter hav- 
ing burnt the bodies of the deceaſed, depoſited 
their aſhes, burying them with the lamps, lacry- 
matories, &c. juſt mentioned. 

Antigaitates varie. T. Hollis, armr. dono dedit. 
A collection of antiquities of various kinds, wich 
T. Hollis, eq. gave to the Muſeum. 

An alabaſter round urn with a cover, and 2no- 
ther of the ſame kind, but ſquare: theſe we e for 
the purpoſe of depoi.ting aſhes. Figures of Ig p- 
tian idols, prieſts, & c. Roman gods, heroes, ws 
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and ſome more Etruſcan veſſels. Some large 
earthen jars, which the antients uſed for philtra- 
tion of liquids, 

American Idols. They are made of earth, and 
either burnt or hardened in the ſun. 

A Japaneſe pagod; a model of a temple, with 
an 1doi in it. Ia pots, and many other do- 
meſtic articles. 

A neſt of baſkets made of the bark of a tree, 
and edged with porcupine quil's. Some baſtina- 
does, uſed by the Turks to beat the foles of the 
feet of offenders. 

On the table of Roman antiquities are ſeveral 
curious heads, buſtos, &c. 

Among ſome bronze tigures is one particularly 
worthy ot remark, the naked body being covered 
with a rough ſubſtance, bearing a great reſemblance 
to the porcupine man, who lately died in England. 

T. Hollis, armr. dono dedit. Articles given by 
T. Hollis, efq. particularly thread, corn, hinges, 
and other matters, brought from the ruins of Her- 
culaneum. 

Letheullier, dono dedit. Articles given by Mr. 
Letheullier. Some Egyptian idols of a ſmall ſize. 
A curious cork model of the ruinated temp'e of 
the goddejs Cybele, near the city of Rome. 

Over the repoſitories are a variety of American 
houthold utenſils made of vegetables, chuetly 
gourds; and ſome ſnow-fhoes, and fledzes, uſed 
in the northern nations of Europe. 

Shields, drums, targets, and other inſtruments 
of war. THats, fans, &c. all brought from diſtant 
parts of the World. 


Coliectio 
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Collectio Sloaniana. 
lection of minerals and ſoſſils, under their proper 
titles: 

Silices, Achates. Sardi. 
flints, agates, and cornelians. 

Ijpedes. Jaſpers; the blood-ſtone ; ſerpentine 
marble; the Nephritic ſtone; florid jaſpers: on 
ſome are deiineated by the hand of nature, repre- 
ſentations of rivers, trees, landicapes, ruins of 


buildings, &c. Egyptian pebbles. 


Many ſpecimens of 


Marmora. Alabajira. Several kinds of marble 
and alabaſter. 
Sata. Selenites. Spars and moon-ſtones. 


Cir\ialla. Chryſtals. 

Apyri. Sulphura. Specimens of ſtones that reſiſt 
fire; different Kinds of ſuiphurs; the cotton- ſtone; 
ambers; bitumens, jets, coals, and Jews pitch. 

Mineralia. Metallica. A large collection of 
ores, from almoſt all the known mines in the 
world, as lead, ſilver, gold, tin, &c. 

In one of the tables near the windows are a 
variety of agates, onyxes, and ſardonyxes. A 
rough Egyptian pebble, broken into two parts; on 
each piece is a perfect reſemblance of the head of 
Chaucer, which is the work of nature. 

A great number of ſpecimens of precious ſtones 
of all kinds, opake, and traniparent, rough, and 
poliſhed, ſome looſe, and others ſet. 

A great variety of pearls, particularly one of a 
purple colour, and another in the form of a buch 
of grapes. 

A remarkable pair of gloves made with a beard 
of a muſcle; near then is the muſcle ſhe!l. 

In the table near the window, among the mo- 


dels of diamond, is that of Pitt's brilliant, bought 
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by the king of France for 120,0001. Its weight 
15 136 carets and three-quarters. 

A model of a fine roſe diamond, weighing 139 
carats, and a half; but is not fo valuable as the 
former, as it has not ſo fine a luſtre. It was bought 
by the Emperor of Germany. 

A variety of cryſtals manufactured into vaſes 
cups, boxes, &c. Pieces of coral, finely cut in 
various ſhapes. Amber curiouſly manufactured 
into bells, bottles, handles for inſtruments, &c. 
Utenſils of agate, jaſper, &c., as ſpoons, neck- 
laces, pendants, rings, boxes, buttons, &c. 

The large tables contain a very curious collec- 
tion of foſſil ſhells, figured ſhells, natural and 
limple faſſils, and minerals. 

In the firſt table are petrified oyſters, foſſil ſcol- 
lop ſhells, ſnake-ſtones, and ſea-eggs. Petrified 
{pines of the ſea hedge-hog, ſtar- ſtones, foſſil co- 
ral, tofhl cockle-ſhells, &c. Bones, either 2 
ſerved in the ſtone, or petrified. Petrified infects. 

In the other table are figures of leaves and other 
parts of plants, very naturally repreſented on 
pebbles, and ſome pieces of petrified wood. 

Spars, chry ſtals, marble, jaſper, agate, &c. 


ColleAio Sloaniana. This room contains a fine 
collection of foſſil ſhells, figured foſſils, recent 
Hells, and ſome other articles. 

StalaFites, A kind of ſtones formed by drop- 
pings of water, impregnated with certain ſtony 
particles, grown to the hardneſs of a ſpar, and 
conſiſts of ſeveral coats. Various kinds * incrul- 
tations, petrified iſieles, pea-itones, &c. * | 

A human ſcull and a ſword, completely covered 
over and incruſted with a ſtony ſubſtance. They 
were jound in the Ty ber at Rome, 

LEtites, 
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Etites, Eagle ſtones, or hollow pebbles; hav- 
ing another incloſed in the cavity of them. 

Hel miutholuhi. Stones formed of coral, which 
have been buried in the earth and petritied. 

In this room are a number ot foſſil ſhells; as 
ſnail-thells, ſnake-ſtones; petrified ſea-ſhells of the 
bivalve kind; foſſil-ſhells of the fcollop-oyſter 
kind, petrified ſea-urchins, or hedge-hogs, thun- 
der- ſtones, and ſtar-ſtones. 

Petrified parts of fiſh. Petrified crabs. 

Petrified parts of land animals. 

Petrified plants. 

Stones or balls found in the ſtomach and other 
parts of the inteſtines of animals. 

Stones extracted from human bodies; the larger 
from the urine- bladder, the ſmall from the gall- 
bladder, and others from the kidneys. 

In the large tables are the recent ſhells, arranged 
according to their different ſpecies. | 

One-of the large tables contains univalves, or 
ſhells'of one piece or part, as the ſea hedgehog, or 
urchin, the ſea-egg, and the ſea-cake. 

Limpet-ſhells of various ſhapes. 

Sea, land, and freſh-water ſnails. 

Bead-ſhells and pea-ſhells of various colours. 

Top-ſhell, trumpet-ſhells, the tower of Babel, 
the mitre-thell, the ſpindle, ſcrew-ſhells, wing- 
ſhe1!s, &c. all named from their ſha pes. 

In anoiher tabie, are the woodcock-ſhell, the 
endive-ſhell, the Ethiopian crown, harp-ſhells, 
Perſian-ſhells, boat-ſhells, Gondola-ſhells, and 
ſheils refembling fruit. | 

Porcelain ſhells: as the Arabian lettcr-ſhell, 
the map-ſhell, the argus, the tortotſe porcelain, 
the beetle, the Chineſe and boat-porcelain, &c. 

| Sallor- 
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Sailor-ſhells. It is conjectured that men learned 
the uſe of fails from the little fiſh that inhabits it: 
it {wims on the furface of the ſea, throwing out a 
membrane that ſerves as a fail; and has other parts 
which it uſes as oars and a rudder: one of the 
ſhells is cut vertically, fo as to diſcover the different 
concamerations. 

Tooth-ſhells; worm-ſhells. 

Heart-ſhells: as Venus's-heart, the Noah's-ark, 
the ox-heart, human-heart, thorney-hearts, and 
ſprekled heart-ſhells. 

Some curious ſhells called the Roman mantle 
the Arabian- hell, and the baſket-ſhel}. 

In two ſmall tables are handles, ſeals, heads of 
canes, cups, diſhes, boxes, &c. made of agate, 
Mocoe-ſtone, onyx, cornelian, jaſper, &c. 

Here are a ſet of figures repreſenting miners, in 
the dreſſes they wear in Bohemia, Saxony, &c. 
with their tools; a view of a mine, ſhewing their 
huts, ladders, and crucifixes, as commonly feen in 
the Roman Catholic counteies. | 


Collectio Shaniana. The contents of this room 
are no leſs curious than thoſe we have gone 
through. | 

Fegetabilia, Fruftus. Ligna. A variety of fo- 
reign fruits. Aromatic and other curious woods ; 
gums, barks, and a numerous train of other vege- 
table productions; the Scythian lamb, the root of 
a plant that grows in Muſcovy, reſembling that 
animal. 
 Slik grafs, from the Indies. The different kinds 
of cotton, as it grows in India, 

Several ſorts of ſpices and drugs, &c. 

Beans 
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Beans of different kinds and colours. Tea- nuts, 
cocoa- nuts, &c. Guinea corn, and maiz. 

The bark: lace; often made up into ruffles, &c. 
Here is a ſhirt or garment of it; being the entire 
inner bark of atree. 

Spongie. Different kinds of ſponge. 

Repoſitories containing the different kinds of 
coral. 

Tables of ſea productions of the coral kind, diſ- 
poſed in claſſes in the form of landſcapes. On 
theſe tables is a ſhort account of the contents. 

Nidi Inſecterum. Neſts of inſects. Waſps neſts, 
a large hornet's neſt, neſts of ſpiders; ſome hum- 
ble-bees cells, and ants neſts of various kinds. 
A curious ſpider's neſt from the Weſt Indies, to 
which the infect has with great natural ikill and 
ingenuity contrived a valve, or trap-door, to ſecure 
the entrance; thereby defending its progeny from 
the attack of ſome enemy of the ſpecies. 

Nuli avium. Neſis of birds. The hanging 
neſts tron: the Indies; they hang by a ſlender tila- 
ment to a {mall twig of a tree, ſo as to be cut of the 
reach of any quadruped or reptile. The hum- 

ilng-birds neſts are pretty, particularly one, in 
which a beautiful bird is fitting. The taylor- 
birds neſts from the Indies; covered with leaves, 
which the birds {cw together with their beaks; the 
king-fiſher's neſt, the tom-tit's, and many others. 

Gow. A numerous collection ot eggs: as of 
the oſtrich, the caſſoware, owls, eagics, penguins, 
cormorants, maccaws, parrots eggs, the China 
pheaſant, king-fiſher, miſcle-birds. Alſo a curi- 
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ſmall horſe-ſhoe. Eggs of crocodiles, guianas, 
lizards, turtles, and tortoiſes. 

Stelle Marine, ſar-fiſh. 

Cruftacta, Crabs of different kinds, colours, and 
countries. Lobſters, ſea locuſts, prawns, ſhrimps, 
and an extraordinary large claw of a lobſter. 

T:tacea, a number of large ſea- ſhells. 

Over the repoſitories are a great number of 
ſea productions of the coral kind; as fea-fans, ſea- 
wiltows, &c. ard ſome large ſheils. 

In the firſt finall table are ſhells finely poliſhied 
and carved. 

Cameos cut in ſhells, onyxes, ſardonxxes, cry- 
ſtals, hyacinths, and other precious ſtones. 

Many antique rings and ſeals, &c. 

In the ſccond ſnall table are preferved ſeveral 
very curious models. 

{mpretſions of old ſeals in glafs paſte. 

Impretlions in ſulphur, from the ſcals, gems, 
&c. of the king of France's cabinet. 

The third ſmall table is entirely filled with im- 
preſſions from the king of France's cabinet. 

The large tables contain a great number of in- 
ſects of various kinds; as beetles of ſeveral! ſorts ; 
lady-birds, variegated and properly diſtinguiſhed. 
Locuſts; of theſe are ſome curious ſpecimens of 
what are called in the Indies walking leaves, or 
moving ſticks, from the reſemblance their wings 
have to the leaves of trees, and their bodies to a 
piece of ſtick; theſe are a wonderful kind of inſect, 
aud worth remark : crickets, water-ſcorpions, 
flies; buiter-flies of various ſpecies, curious and 
beautiful; moths, &c. 
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Collectio Sloaniana. In the great table in this 
room are the remainder of the inſets; as moths, 
bees, tlies, ant-, and gnats. 

Inſects without wings; wood-lice, ſcorpions of 
ſcveral ſorts, worms, &c. 

Neſts of inſects; as ſpiders, beetles, &c. among 
them is a ribband made cf a ſpider's web. 

Awvium Partes, parts of birds. They conſiſt of 
heads, beaks, talons, legs, quills, &c. Some quills 
of the condor of South America, a bird of fuch a 
prodigious ſize and ſtrength as to be able to carry 
a ſheep through the air in his talons. | 

Piſcium Partes, parts of fiſh; factuſes of diffe- 
rent animals, and | wa unnatural productions. 

On the ſhelves round this room are a great num- 
ber of articles from the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, preſerved in ſpirits. | 

Aves, birds. A great variety of Engliſh and 
foreign birds preſerved in ſpirits; as tae king- 
fiſher, wheat-ear, blue American titmouſe, &c. 

Reptilia. Ampbibia. Serpentia. In theſe three 
repoſitories are many amphibious animals in ſpi- 
rits; as frogs, toads, crocodiles, allegators, guia- 
nas, cameleons, ſalamanders, and the flying lizard.. 

The ſerpents conſiſt of ſnakes, ſlow-worms, vi- 
pers, adders, rattle- ſnakes, aſps. 

Piſces, fiſh in ſpirits; as the hippocrampus, or 
ſea-horſ-, the fly ing- fiſnh, the remora, pearl- oyſters, 
John Doree, torpedos, and many others. 

Inſecta, inſets. Caterpillars, beetles, locuſts, 
centipes, ſcorpions, ſpiders, &c. 

Vegelabilia, vegetables. Theſe conſiſt chiefly 
of foreign fruits preſerved in ſpirits, and ſome of 
our own produce, but of uncommon form. 

In this room over th repoſitories, &c. are ſome 
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bats, turtles, and tortoiſes, ſharks jaws, heads and 
beaks of birds. An oron outon, or wild man of 
the mountains, &c. and horns of different animals. 

A moſt beautiful and Jarge collection of foreign 
and domeſtic birds, ſtuffed, and placed in glais 
frames; the colours of their feathers are preſerved 
in the higheſt perfection. This is not the leaſt 
curious part of the Muſeum, and c'aims your at- 
tention. Moſt of theſe delicate birds are paired, 
and have with them their neſts, eggs, young ones, 
& c. among theſe is the bird of paradiſe, and many 
other rare birds. 

In a large cabinet are a great many diied fiſh, 
brought from various parts of the world. 


The lait room of this department is fille with 
productions of art. 

In the firſt cabinet is a variety of little articles 
manufactured in glaſs; and other enan, lied and 
curiouſly manufactured bagatelles. 

In the next are ſome artic:es in great efteem 
among Roman Catholics, as relicks, beads, &c. 
and ſome models of ſacred buildings. 

Here are utenſils and ornaments of the Indian 
inhabitants of North America, as feather crowns, 
necklaces, knives, combs, bruſhes, &c. an Indian 
ſcalp, ſome wampum ; ſhells uſed as money among 
the Indians; ſome Caſſada bread, made of the 
root of a plant. 

In another cabinet are European productions of 
art, as figures in bronze, ivory, &c. 

We next ſee ſome Japan idols; many cut out of 
almonds, and even grains of rice: and various ar- 
ticles from the Eaſt-Indies. 

Pieces of ſculpture, as king William and king 
George, cut in walnut ſhells and in ivory. 
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As you go down the back ſtairs, you ſee two 
canoes; one brought from America, covered with 
the bark of a kind of birch-tree, fo light that it 
may eaſily be carried from one river to another. 
The other is from Greenland, entirely covered 
with ſeals (kins; the upper part of it is decked 
with the ſame materials, a ſmall hole only being 
left in the middle for the man to fit and manige 
his padde in. You will alſo ſee a curious boat 
iron Otuheite. The tides of the ſtairs are lined 
with abundance of dricd animals, and ſtutfed ſkins 
of others; ns large bats, turtles, and tortoiſes; 
ſharks jaws, heads and beaks of birds; a fiaminga, 
a porcupine, the head of a fea-horſe, and ſome 
crocoies, &c. A variety of horns of different 
animils. Ao dried tith brought from various 
parts of the worid. 


Te Department of PRINTED Books. 


The firſt room is ſet a-part for donations, and 
contains part of the late king's library. 

Major Edward's Library. This is a good col- 
lection of Englith, French, and Italian books. It 
is joined to the Cotton library. 

Bibliotheca Shaniana. I. Part of Sir Hans 
Sloane's library, conſiſting of books of phyſic, 
pharmacy, anatomy, ſurgery, chemiſtry, &c. 

Bibliotheca Sleaniaua. II. Another part of Sir 
Hans Sioane's library, containing natural hiſtory. 
Here are drawings, perhaps the fineſt that are to 
be ſcen in the world; particularly a book, con- 
taining ſome drawings of Monſ. Robert, painter 


to Louis XIV. of France; of vegetables, curious 
animals, ſhells, and other natural productions. 
Sir 
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Sir Hans Sloane paid this artiſt five guineas for 
each leaf. Alſo a moſt curious book of drawings, 
elegantly coloured from nature, by Madam Marian, 
of a great variety of plants, with the infects that 
teed on thera, and other ſubjects. 

Bibliotheca S cui. III. Books on piilolo- 
gical ſubjects, grammars, lexicons, critics, treatiſes 
in rhetoric, geography, travels, jour na]s, and miſ- 
cellanies. 

Bibliotheca Sleaniana. IV. Hiſtories of all na- 
tions, ancient and modern; treatiſes on chrono- 
logy; prints, globes, and large maps of diiterent 
COUntrice, 

B; licthera Shaniana, V. This room contains 
treatiſes on the art; and ſciences, ſyitems of phi- 
loſophy, ethics, aſtronomy, commerce. 

Bibliotheca Slaauiaum. VI. The remaining part 
of Sir Hats Sloane's collection, being books of 
divinity and law. 

Biblicth ca Regia. I. Part of the royal library, 
given by his late maielty. It conſiſts of the books 
collected in ſome former reigns. Alſo the libra- 
ries of archviſhops Cranmer, More, Arundel, and 
Lumley. In th & place are preſerved the firſt books 
printed in England and France ; ſome are upon 
vellum, others on paper. 

Bibliotheca Regia. II. In this laſt room of the 
library is the remaining part of the books given 
by his laute majeſty, claſled in order, according to 
the reigns in w..ich they were collected. 

If any perſon has a defire to peruſe any of the 
valuable books in this department, by apply- 
ing to the truſtees, he may have an order to 
attend the reading-room tor a time, where a 
particular oilicer is appointed to bring fuch 
books as may be wanted. 

143 Places 
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Places of Winter and Summer 
Amuſement. 


The Price of admittance to all the fellguing Places may 


be known from their Adverii/ements. 


The Placks for the WinTerR are: The Royal 
Theatres of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, 
and the Opera-Houſe, in the Haymarket. 


HE theatres of Drery-Lane and Corrnt-Garden 

are open from about the middle of September 
to the end of May. The time of admittance is 
about half paſt five o'clock, and the performance 
begins at half paſt ſix. 

Theſe theatres are fitted up in an elegant man- 
ner, and their ſcenery is very grand. The fr-ge 
at each houſe is large and commodious, and the 
ſeats 10 diſpoſed as beit to ſuit the ſpectators hear- 
ing and ſeeing. The ſeats are diitinguiſhed by 
pit, boxes, and galleries. The ſe theatres are ſup- 
plied with excellent actors. üngers, and dancers, 
who perform our beſt tragedies and comedics, to- 
gether with pantomihes, ballad-operas, an other 
entertainments. * Each houſe has a remarkable 
good band of muſic. 


— — — 


The Opera- heuſe in the Haymarket opens at 
half paſt fix o'clock, and begins at half paſt foven. 

It is fitted up in ai agreeable manier, and in It 
are perſormed the beſt Italian operas, together with 
Qccalional balls, ridottoes, makgjuerace:, e. 
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The Placks of Sunn RezorT are: Vauxhall 
Gardens, Ra elagh Gardens, te Theatre Royal 
in the Haymarket, Sadler's Wells, and the 
Roral Grove. Avd ſme Private Gardens 
where genteel company are admitted, 


VauxnHalt Gaps. 


N/ avznalL 15 generally open from May to Au- 
gaſt, on every evening (Sundays excepted) 
about half paſt fx v'ciock. The enterta'nment is 
voce] and inſtrumemal muſic, by the bett per- 
formers. They bave ſunetunes extraordinary 
grand nights, under particu'ar names; as, a Grand 
Gala, &c. when the gardens, rciunda, &c. are 
adorned in the higheſt degree of elegance, wit! 
{ſuperb decorations, and brilliant illuminations, diſ- 
played with a'l the taite that noveity and varied 
[ancy can deviſe. | 
Theſe gardens were firſt opened as a place of 
public entertainment in 1732. They are ſituated 
on the ſouth tide of the river Thames, in the pa- 
riſh of Lambeth, in the county of Surry, about 
two niiles from the center of London; and near 
them is a convenient landing for taoke who chuſe 
to o by var, 8 
They have ſeveral noble gravel walks, are well 
planted with lofty tices, woodbines, and undgr- 
woods; and are witly cecbrated for a diſplay of 
living beauty and taſhi04 in the perſens of Engiiſh 
ladies, for variety of plcature, and elegant enter- 
tainment. | 
We #theli Aft deſcribe ſuch objects as immedi- 
ate'y claim attention: 
Within 
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Within the gardens, from the Thames entrance, 
is a noble gravel walk, 99 feet in length, termi- 
nated by a landſcape of the country, a beautiſul 
lawn of meadow- ground, and a grand Gothic 
obeliſk. 

To the right of this walk is the grove, in which 
is a magnificent oftagon temple tor the orch-ſtra, 
(its dome is furmounted with a piume of feathers, 
the creit of the Prince of Wales); where, in fine 
weather, the muſical entertainmeiits are performed. 
Here is a very fine organ, with ſeats and detks for 
the muſicians, and a vacancy in the font for the 
vocal pertormers. 

In tae grove, fronting the orcheſtra, are a num- 
ber of tables .nd benches, tor the uſe of the com- 

nv. 

At a ſmall diſtance from theſe ſeats, and in the 
walk which fronts the orcheitra, 15 a grand pavi- 
lion of the Compoſite order, called the Prince of 
Wales's Gallery, from its being built for the pre- 
ſent Prince's grandfather. The aſcent is by a 
double flight of ſtone ſteps, decorated with balu- 
ſtrades. Its front is ſupported by ſtately pil:ars. 
In the cieling are three little domes: and it is 
adorned with handſome chandeliers. 

Here are four large paintings by Mr. Hayman, 
from the hiſtorical plays of Sliakſpeare, which, 
for deſign, expreſſion, and colouring, are univer- 
ſally admired. 

1. A repreſentation of the ſtorm in King Lear. 

2. A repreſentation of the play in Hamlet; 
where the King and Queen of Denmark, with 
their Court, compoſe the audience. 

3. A ſcene in Henry V. preceding the battle of 
Agincourt. It is before Henry's tent, whoie army 
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is at a diſtance, The French herald is demanding 
whether Henry will compound for his ranſom. 

4. A ſcene in the Tempeſt. Miranda is fitting 
beneath a tree reading; but, ſtartled at the ſight 
of Ferdinand, ſhe drops the book in an agreeable 
ſurprize. Ferdinand is kneeling to the beautiful 
object of his no leſs aſtoniſliment. And Proſpero, 
with a countenance expretiive of ſteruneſs and af- 
fected anger, is in his magic robes. 

Behind the P. ince's Gallery is a handſome draw- 
ing- room. Both theſe places are occaſionly uſed 
for giving tea, coffee, &c. to the company. 

The walks which form the quadrangle (in the 
center of which ſtands the orcheſtra) are covered 
with an elegant canopy, over elliptic arches, hung 
with fe!toons of flowers painted by the beſt artiſts. 
At the angles, the canopy breaks into a kind of 
temple; hizhiy ple iſing irom its elegant ſimplicity. 
It is finely ornamented with a crnice and a draw- 
up curtain on each ide, neatly painted. 

Beyond this quadrangle is a Gothic piazza and 
colonnade, with pavilions for the company, moit 
of which are decorated with plaſtic, wrought in 
the form of contra circles and a ſtar. This co- 
lonnade is ſupported by neat pillar-, winch ſtretch 
from the Thames-entranece along the great room, 
or rotunda, and in a feraicircular ſweep incloſes 
the whole of the grove, orcheſtra, &c. Each pa- 
vilion has a table in it that will ſerve 6 or 8 perſons. 

In the grove, and juit behind the orcheſtra, on 
a pedeſtal ſurrounded with rails, and under a ſmall 
dome, is a beautiful marble 1tatue of Mr. Handel, 
in the character of Orpheus playing on his yre; 
done in 1738. The eminent ſtatuary Roubiliac 


firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf by this figure; and his 
laſt 
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laſt performance was that elegant figure of the ſame 
gentieman in Weitminſter-abvey. _. 

Near the middle of the gravei-walk, which ex- 
tends the width of the garden, at the back of the 
upper part of the pavilions, is a hollow within 
the hedges ; where (about ten o'cluck), upon the 
ringing of a bell, ſome curious piece of tranſpa- 
rent machinery is exhib.ted. It generally contiſts 
of a landicape, with a view of water, which is 
feen as a caſcade, or water-fall; or as boiſterous 
waves in a ſtorm, &c. 

At the end of this gravel-walk, on vour leſt- 
hand, is the figure of Milton, in an attitude as 
liſtening to muſic. 

In the ſame walk, proceeding towards the other 
end, is a large dome, ſupported by lofty pillars, 
in the center of which hangs a very large and mag- 
nificent chandelier. From this place, when the 
lamps, &c. are all lighted, you may have a plea- 
ſing view of the various beauties in the gardens. 
At the other end of this walk 1s the figure of 
Apoilo. 

From the dome juſt mentioned runs another 
gravel-walk, leading to the upper boundary of the 
gardens, where is an elegant tranſparent allego- 
rical painting: the principal figure repreſents Li- 
berality ſtanding at the portico of her temple, at- 
tended by a lion. She 1s reſpectfully approached 
by Comus, while Mirth and her companions join 
in feſtive dance round the ſtatue of Plenty. In 
the ſky is an inſcription of the word © Gratitude,” 
which is ſupported by three cherubs; and in the 
back ground the cathedral of St. Paul is placed. 
But the tranſparent paintings are ſometimes 
changed. 1 

t 


whic 


one ; 


ſide of it form a verdant canopy. 
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At each end of this walk is a painting; the one 
a building, with a ſcaffold and ladder before it; 
the other a view in a Chineſe garden. 

The long narrow viſta, which runs from the 
top of the garden down to the coach gate, 1s called 
the Druid's, or Lover's Walk. The trees on each 

The walk on the other fide of the garden, 
which runs from the top down to the figure of 
Milton, is formed on the left by a wild-rneis, and 
on the right, by rural downs, having ſeveral little 
eminences. 

In cold or rainy weather, the muſical per form- 
ance is in the rotunda, or great room, in which 1: 
an orcheſtra, with an organ. This rotunda is 70 
feet in diameter. | 

Round the rotunda is a convenient ſeat. Above 
are ſeveral f:nall looking-glaſſes. The. dome and 
the whole of this large room is elegantly painted. 

An additional ſaloon is joined to this rotunda, 
which is formed and decorated with columns, like 
thoſe at the front of the orcheſtra, on the oppoſite 
ſide. 

The chandeliers, ſconces, &c. are ſo diſpoſed 
as to give the whole a very grand appearance. 

In the roof of the ſaloon are two little cupolas, 
in a particular taſte. Each cupola is lv 
paintings; Apollo, Pan, and the Muſes, are in 
one; and Neptune, with the fea-nympls, in the 
other. : | 

Adjoining to the walls are ten three- quarter co- 
lumns, for the ſupport of the roof; and between 
them are four paintings, by Hayman: 

The firſt repreſents the ſarrender of Montreal, 
in Canada, to the Britiſh army commanded by 

General 
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Genera! Amherſt; in one corner of the piece is 
this inſcription, “ Power exerted, Conqueſt ob- 
« tain:d, Mercy ſhewn! 1760.“ 

The ſecond repreſents Britannia holding 1 in ker 
hand a medallion of his preſent mayeity, and fit- 
ting on the ri;ht-hand of Neptune, in his chariot, 
drawn by ſea-horſes, who ſeem to partake in the 
triumph for the defeat of the French fleet (repre- 
ſented on the back ground) by dir Edward Hawke, 
Nov. 10, 1759. 

The third repre ſents Lord Clive receiving the 
homage of the Nabob. 

And the forrih. Britannia diſtribnti: ng lavrels 
to Lord Gta by, Lord Aiberarle, Lord Town- 
ſhead, and tic C ol ne's Monckton, Cobte, &c. 

Here are alto tie pictures of their preſent Ma- 
jeſties, in their coronation-robes. 

The entranc e, from the upper part of the grove, 
into this ſaloon, is by a Cothic portal, from which, 
when the whole is lighted vp, the grandeur of the 
place, together with the gay and brilliant company, 
may be viewed to great advantage. 

The concert is opened with inſtrumental muſe, 
about eight o'clock, after which the company are 
entertained with a ſong; and, in this manner, fe- 
veral other ſongs , catches, and giecs, are per- 
formed, with ſonatas or concertos between each, 
till the clots of the entertainment, which is gene- 
rally about eleven FODe E; though frequently tmall 
bands of muſic are placed about the garden, to 
play to the company who retire to the pavil.ens to 
ſupper. 

As it grows dark, the garden round the orcheſtra 
is illuminated, almoſt in an mitavt, with about 
2000 glaſs lamps; ich, by their guttering among 

the 
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the trees, renders it exceedingly light and bril- 
liant. And ſoon alter the tranſparent painting is 
exhibited in the upper part of the gardens. 

By wilking round the grove between the muſic 
and ſongs, vou may behold the appearance of the 
company both in the walks and in the pavilions, 
all varying in age, attitude, humour, and dreſs; 
which, to a contemplative mind, will be very 
pleaſing. You will alſo be delighted with the 
beautitul appearance of the illuminations; and in 
moom-liaht evenings be more pecuharly pleaſed, 
tor ſomething of an idea of enchantment will 
ſtrike your imagination! | 


We ſhall now proceed to view the paintings in 
the pavilions, which are from the deiigns of Mr. 


Hayman and Mr. Hogarth; and begin from the 
entrance to the gardens next the Thames: 


1. Two Mahometans gazing in wonder and 


aſtoniſhment at the many beauties of the place. 


2. A ſhepherd playing on his pipe, and decoy- 
ing a ſhepherdeſs into a wood. 

5. Hogarth's Evening, being a view of the New- 
river-head, at Iſlipgton, with a family going a- 
walking, a cow milking, and the horns archly 
fixed over the hutband's head, &c. 

4. The game of quadriile, and the tea equipage. 

5. Muſic and fivging. _ 

6. Children building houſes with cards. 

7. A icene in the Mock Docter. 

8. An archer, and a landſcape. 

9. The country dancers round the Maypole. 

10. Thread my needle. 

11. Flying the kite. 


8 12. A 
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12. A ſtory in Pamela, who reveals to M. B---'s 
houſe-kecp:r her withes of returning to her own 
home. 

13. A ſcene in the Devil to Pay; the characters 
are ſobſon, Nell, and the Conjuror. 

14. Children playing at ſhuttlecock. 

15. Hunting the whiſtle. 

16. Another ſtory in Pamela, who is here flying 
from Lady Davers. 

17. A ſcene in the Merry Wives of Windſor, 
v here Sir ſohn Falſtaff is put into the buck-batket. 

18. A ſea engagement between the Spaniards 
and African Moors. 


19. The entrance into Vauxhall, with a gentie- 


man and lady coming to it, 

20. Friendſhip on the graſs drinking. 

21. Black- eyed Sutan returning to th ore, after 
taking leave of her ſweet W. liam, who is on 
board one of the fleet in the Downs. 

22. Difficult to pleaſe. 

23. Shding on the ice. 

* Players on bagpipes and hautboys. 

5. Hogarth's Night, a bonfire at Charing- 
cr of and other rejoicings; the — ſtage 
overturned, &c. 

26. The play of blindman's buff. 

The play of leap- frog. 

20. The Wapping Landlady, and the tars who 
are juſt come aſhore. 

29. The play of ikittles; and the huſband up- 
braided by the-wife, v ho breaks his ſhin with one 
of the pins. 

30. The taking of Porto Bello, in 1740, by 
Admiral Vernon. 

31. Mademoiſelle Catherina, the famous dwarf. 


32. Ladies anglin ; 
Sith 33. Birds 


„„ % „ 
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33. Bird-neſting. 

34. The play at bob-cherry. 

35. Falſtaff's cowardice detected. 

36. The bad family, with the parſon coming in 
to make peace; the huſband has the tongs ready 
lifted up to ſtrike his wife, who is at his feet kneel- 
ing and ſupplicating mercy, and their three chil- 
dren are crying. 

37. The good family; the huſband is reading ; 
the wife with an infant in her arms, and the other 
children are liſtening; the reſt are ſpinning, and 
the maid is waſhing the diſhes. 

38. The taking of the St. * a Spaniſh 
regitter ſhip, in 1742, by Captain Tucker, in the 
Fowey man of war. 

39. Bird-catching, by a decoy with a whiſile 
an net. 

49, The play of ſee-ſaw. 

41. The fairies dancing on the green by moon- 
light. 

* The milk-maid's garland, with its uſual 
attendants. 

43. The kiſs ſtolen. 

Turning to the left, is | 

44. A northern chief, with his princeſs and her 
fivourite ſwain, placed in a ſledge, and drawn on 
the ice by a horſe. 

45. The play of hot-cockles. 

46. An old gypſcy telling fortunes by the coffee- 


cups. 


47. The cutting of flour, a Chriſtmas gambol, 
(which is by placing a littie ball at the top of a 
cone of flour, into which a'l are to cut with a 
knite, and whoever cauſes the ball to fall from the 
tummit muſt take it out with their teeth; which 


is repreſented in the painting.) 


8 2 48. The 
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48. The play of crichet. 


On the right-hand, and near the coach- entrance, 
is a large convenient rom for the reception of 
company, who are w aiting tor their carriages : in 
it are ſome good landicaues, and a fſea-piece. 

Every th yg is provided in an elegant manner 
for ſuch of the company as chuſe to ſup in the 
gardens. And the beſt of wines may be had at 
the prices uſually paid for them in taverns. 


RaNnELAaGH-GarRDENS. 


Ranelagh (which derives its name from having 
been the houſe and garden of the Earl of Rance- 
Jagh) was firſt opened as a place of public amuſc- 
ment about 1734. 

The entertainments at this place begin about the 
middle of April. It is generally open three times 
a week, at about half an hour after fix o'clock. 

It is fituated on the North fide of the Thames, 
in the pariih of Chelſea, in the county of XNIid— 
dleſex; and is hongured with the company of the 
firſt quality and beſt families in the kingdom. 

The gardens are well ſituated, and to diſpoſed 
as to fill the eye with variety; but the principal 
object of admiration is a Jar: ze amphitheatre, or 
rotunda, ſaid to be the fineſt room of its kind in 
Europe ; the internal diameter of which 1s 1 50 fect. 
In this place the company aſſemble, where y u 
will be pleaſed with the brilliancy of the liglits; 
but more particularly delighted with the ſpl! adid 
appearance of Br Itih Ladies, whoſe pcrional beau- 
ties are diſplayed by molt gay and elegant dreffes, 


The 
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The entertainment is vocal and inſtrumental 
mulic, by the beſt performers, with refreſhments 
of tca and cottee, 

About eight o'clock the concert begins with in- 
ſtrumental muſic, after which the company are 
entertained with a ſong: and thus various pieces 
of muſic and ſongs are performed. 

Ranelagh is ſometimes opened on particular oc- 
caſions; as for a maſquerade, &c. when the gar- 
dens, rotunda, &c. are beautifully adorned with 
various decorations and illuminations, and every 
thing is conducted in a ſtile of ſuperb elegance. 


The Theatre Royal in the Haymarket is open from 
the middie of June to the middle of September. 
The time of admittance is ſix o'clock, and begins 
at ſeven. 

Te audience are here entertained with trage- 
dies, comedies, ſinging, &c. as at the other royal 
theatres. The houſe 1s handſomely fitted up, and 
has a good band of muſic. 


Sadler's Wells, The amuſements at this place 
begin on Eaſter Monday. The doors open about 
half aft-r five o'clock, and the pertormance begins 
at half after ſix. 

Here are exhibited extraordinary feats of tum- 
bling and rope-dancing, many ſurpriũng balances 
on the wire, together with figure-dancing, linging, 
&c. and the whole concludes with a pantomime 


entertainment. 
83 | Ryal 
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Royal Grove, or Afley's. The doors open about 
half after five o'clock, and the performance begins 
at half after fix. 

The entertainments here are ſimilar to thoſe at 
Sadler's Wells, with the addition of extraordinary 
feats of horſemanſhip. 


The Private Gardens where gentecl Company are 
admitted : 


Kenfington Gardens, in Hyde Park. 

Gray's-Inn Gardens, in Grays-Inn, Holborn. 

Lincoln's-Inn Gardens, in Lincoln's-Inn, Chan- 
8 

nner-Temple Gardens, in the Inner-Temple, 

Fleet ſtreet. 

Middle-Temple Gardens, in the Middle-Tem- 
ple, adjoining the Inner-Temple. 

Charter-houſe Gardens, in the Charter-houſe, 
Charter- houſe- ſquare. | 


——ä— — — 


We have now conducted you to every place 
viſited by genteel company in and about London 
and Weſtminſter; and have ſpored neicher time, 
trouble, nor expence, to render this work as com- 


pleat as poſſible. 
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BOOKS, &c. printed by and for J. Dzew, 


No. 31, Fetter-lane, London: 


I. Drew's new and correct Pocket Plan of the 
Cities of London and Weſtminſter, the Borough 
of Southwark, &c. including the lateſt Improve- 
ments: with Hackney Coach Fares. On Canvas, 
and in a Caſe for the Pocket, Price 25. 


II. Mirth for a Friendly Circle, by Queſtion 
and Anſwer. Printed upon Eighty Cards. The 
Queſtions may be put either by a Gentleman, and 
anſwered by a Lady; or by a Lady, and anſwered 
by a Gentleman; as the Company happen to ſet. 
Price 25, 


III. The Saint's Pocket-Book. Containing: 
1. The Voice of the Herald before the Great 
King. 2. The Voice of God ſpeaking from 


Mount Gerizzim; being a ſhort View of the ex- 


ceeding great and precious Promiſes of the Goſpel. 
3. The Voice of the Redeemed, after the Procla- 
mation. 4. A Soliloquy, repreſenting the Be- 
hever's Triumph in God's Covenant, and the va- 
rious Conflicts and glorious Conqueſts of Faith 
over Unbelief. 5. A Treaſure of Goſpel Promiſes 
left in Legacy by Jeſus Chriſt; for the Strength 
and Encouragement of Believers in their Journey 
to the Heavenly Canazn. 6. Promiſes for the 
Saint's Support in Tine af Trouble and Perſecu- 
tion. By ſoſeph Alleine, a faithful Servant of 


| Jeſus Chritt. Author of the Alarm to the Un- 


converted. Price ſcucd 1s. 6d. 


IV. Dreams in Lillipu:: or, Viſions in Verſe; 
written for the Amuſement es well as the Iaſtruc- 
| tion 


BOOKS, &c. printed by and for J. Dxxw. 


tion of all young Ladics and Gentlemen who wiſh 
to be good, great, wile, and happy. Adorned 
with Cuts. Price Nene-pence, 


The learned Authors of the Gen: leman's Maga- 
Zine, and of the Monthly and Critical Ke- 
views, have given the following Accounts of 
this little Work: | 


«WE have met with few works of a ſimilar 
tendency better executed, and, conſequently, more 
lixe:y to attain the end propoted, than the little 
book before us; the general circulation of which, 
as friends to the morais of the rifing generation, 
we earneſtly recommend. To imbue with prin- 
ciples of virtue the ductile minds of children, is 
an office that does honour to genius, becauſe it 
moſt cilentiaily promotes the future good order 


and happineis or ſociety. The author of Dreams: 


in Liliput, in teaching his pupils what to avoid, 
has with much addreſs pointed out to thein the 
proper objects of purſuit; and white he is per- 
tectly intelligible io the young, thoſe of maturer 
age may derive pleaſure, at leaſt, from the manner 
in which his precepts are inculcated. His adopting 
verſe rather than proſe we approve, as It is gene- 
rally more alluring to the young, and dwells lon- 
ger on the memory. We may add of this ſmall 
work, what cannot be ſaid with equal truth of 
every other of the kind, that, while it mends the 
heart, there is no danger of its vitiating the 7aſte, 
or giving a wrong bias to the judgement. It is 
claſuicaliy correct, and elegantly ſimple. Enough, 
we hope, has been jaid to render its intioduetion 
1anto 


Z i, ba hana 


| 


BOOKS, &c. printed by and for J. Drew. 


into ſchools as univerſal as, we conceive, it would 


| be tound uſeful.“ 


Gent. Mag. for 1791, p. 839. 


% Theſe little Viſions, or Fables, are of a moral 
tendency, and are delivered in verſe, ſufficiently 
adapted to youthful capacities.” 

Monthly Review for 1791, p. 344. 

« Theſe Fables, which are written in verſe, have 
a moral tendency, and are adapted to the capacity 
of young readers.” 


Critical Review for 1791, p. 237. 


V. Frederic and Matilda: or, Beauty and the 
Buaſt, An entertaining Moral Tale: Embelliſhed 
with Cuts. Price 3d. bound in Gold. 


VI. The Merry Andrew: Which contains a 


complete Collection of Riddles, calculated entirely 


for the Amuſement and Improvement of Youth, 
Price Two-percce. 


VII. The Child's Book of Alphabets and 
Pictures. Price One Penny. 


VIII. Self-Diſcourſe: or, A Chriſtian's Duty; 
ſet down as he may be ſuppoſed to collect it by his 


own Reflection. Price One Half-penny: or Fit- 
tcen for Six pence. | 


—ä: ... — 


SOLD by J. Dzew, Printer, No. 31, Fetter - lane, 
London, in Bottles of 25s. and 15. each: 


DELARUE's Incomparable Liquid for 
Cleaning and Preſerving all Kinds of Houſe Paint; 
by which whatever 1s painted in Churches, Cha- 
peis, Houſes, Rooms, &c. may be always kept 
clean, treih, and gloſſy. 


To the afflicted with the TOOTH-ACH, 


(Before they ſubmit to the painful, and often 
dangerous, Operations of Drawing and deſtroying 
the hive; or to the Application of corroding 
Cauſticks, hot acrid Oils, or the ſtupiſying Powers 
of Opium, ) is moſt earneſtly recommended 
SIMSON'S INFALLIBLE /ETHEREAL TinCTURE 

rox THE Tootn-Acn; 


being an immediate, ſafe, and certain Cure for 
— Species of that moſt Acute Diſorder, in its 
molt racking Stages, where drawing has been ſup- 
poſed neceſſary, and during Pregnancy, without 
injuring the Gum, or deſtroving the Nerve. This 
innocent Specifick, founded upon ancient Practice, 
and which has never once failed where the Direc- 
tions have been exactly followed, is ſtill continued 
to the Publick, upon Motives of real Humanity, 
at the very low Price of One Shilling the Bottle, 
and Three Half-pence the Stamp. 

N. B. To prevent Counterfeits, the Words 
Simſen's Tincture will be inſerted in every Bill of 
Directions in the Proprietor's own Hand-writing. 


To encourage the Charitable and Humane to 
relieve their poor Neighbours labouring under this 
afflicting Malady, any Perſon taking Six or more 


Bottles, will be allowed the Stamps gratis. 


* * It is hoped, that thoſe who are benefited 
by this invaluable Medicine, will, from benevolent 
Motives, recommend it to ſuch as are afflicted with 
this Diſorder; as the lowneſs of the Price prevents 


the uſual expenſive Mode of advertiſing. 


Sold, Wholeſale and Retail, with proper Direc- 
tions for uſing it, by J. Dxew, Printer, No. 31, 
Fetter-lane, London: with good Allowance to 
thoſe who ſell it again. 


